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POETRY 


Three Sonnets by Blanaid Salkeld 
ADS RAY. 


We have not cut across . . . on to the slant 
Where magic . . power . . beauty . . come to birth. 
Otherwise, stamping wild about the earth— 
Breathing forth fire—invoking with a chant 
Even—we shall not find this thing we want ; 
Nobility, that wines and dines with mirth— 
Poise and delight—beauty—our all of worth— 
Not won by toil, nor held by covenant. 

In the portfolios of idleness, 

Are many plans of pure and free design. 
Admiring workers well may do and dare. 
Idleness, in a comfortable armchair, 

Copies out line after resounding line 

Of others’ greatness, without strain or stress. 


THE NEIGHBOURS TREE 


A sharp swerve the brown bird made round the curve 
Of the vertical tree that keeps on bowing— 

Lapsing, before my window—soft allowing 

The lift of the wind to dally and serve. 
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The gentle homage I do not deserve 

Of this pliant tree, for ever endowing 

My obscurity, to its quickening, slowing, 
Rhythm—with a haughty and meaningful swerve. 
If I sit long in the mellowing sun, 

Amid flickers of air that lft and lower— 
Aspiring skywards, and rooted in earth— 

A loud song may publish my sudden worth 

As one with the dew, the bee, the slight flower— 
And the nodding tree that never is done. 


SOME 


Auden took us on a recuperating 

Jaunt to the journalists. Some, by ul luck, 
Or—missing the whole point, stubbornly stuck— 
Still, from a distance, keep on perpetrating 
Descriptions of operations—inflating 

Minor events— Nothing out of the ruck. 

It is high time a fair bargain was struck: 


Art’s law is life’s . . . Needs now resuscitating? . . 


Fatal for poets to sever home ties: 

Taking up with strangers—bartering nation, 
Creed, all—to be dull, neutral, in the fashion. 
Over the cliff with faith—ecstasy—passion ! 
Small boy sums up the local situation: 

“Say, daddy, what does the moon advertise?” 


Four Poems by Sean Lucy 
BONE SONG 


Walking the road in the heat of the day 
Where the green hill his back was bending, 
I heard a fool sing loud his lay: 

“Only my bones desire my ending.” 
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‘““ My strong red bones tire of the marrow, 
Tire of the flesh that moves with breath, 
Long for the smoothness of their meaning, 
Only my bones desire my death. 


“My jointed bones weary of blood, 

Cry against hours of getting and spending, 
Long for dry reason and white equation, 
Only my bones desire my ending.” 


Trudging the road in the heat of the noon 
Where the tall hill pulled short his breath, 


I heard a bent fool sing an old tune: 
“Only my bones desire my death.” 


ORPHEUS 


Black tears for raven-head 


Who went down singing into hopeful night, 


To loose Eurydice 
Utterly and again. 


White tears for her in fields of asphodel 
Who had forgotten voice-of-light, 

But now can never 

Part from his parting pain. 


Wake not the patient dead with song, 
But slide their pale shades out of sight, 
Nor mark soft, memory 

With violent sorrow’s stain. 


THE RETURN 


The vacant page expects the pen 
As heart expects dark love 

The hieroglyphic of the sign 

Sings to the stars above. 
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Penelope is in her bower 

Where moments pause and flee 
Drinking tinned coffee by the hour 
And watching the long sea. 


Telemachus is at the dance 
His face set in a smile 
Ulysses seeks significance 
Beyond the Siren’s isle. 


All other men are coming back 
From burning tall Troy town 

The mercenaries have got the sack 
And they may swim or drown. 


On rails and wheels across the lands 
The Greeks are coming home 

From too much sleeping on the sands 
And tossing on the foam. 


What they shall find here in the dusk 
Where they move in like kine 

Shall be the stables’ warmth and musk 
Instead of the sharp brine 


The empty page remaining bare 
Forgetting earlier hope 

The age employs with tender care 
To wrap up scented soap. 


EL GRECO 


Perhaps he saw the sun in a truer manner 
Than most of us, 

Certainly his eye was deeper in brightness, 
His long hands held quiet music of light. 


Also the strange pale faces that he made 
Have a hungry shining as of ivory, 

It is as if he tried to paint the soul 
Strung thin in a greyhound desire 

For the radiance of the secret Paradise, 
As flame thins in the wind. 


THE PEAYS, OF 
GEORGE FITZMAURICE 


ive fea dey 


T seems to have been early in the Nineteenth Century that 
so many national literary movements began setting out, as 
in Russia, to “Go Down To The People,” and once down 

there, to Express them. Now, after fifty years, such phenomena 
as George Moore’s Irishness or the anger of Professor Corkery 
appear as simply the means that an artistic as well as nationalistic 
end has finally and completely jusitfied. Biddy Early and The 
Old Woman served literature exceedingly well, though we still 
may wonder whether the Irish or any other people were, or can 
be, wholly expressed in so deliberate a manner. There is no 
doubt that Yeats was expressed, and superbly so, but it is the 
mark of our times and of our art that in setting out to Express 
The People we must indeed Go Down to do so, and as often as 
not are met upon arrival by ourselves in peasant dress. No 
doubt it was a similar impulse or necessity that moved Proust 
and Jane Austen to climb up and chronicle the doings of a higher 
society, with results that were of great artistic worth, whether 
“true ’’ to their models or not. However it has been with George 
Fitzmaurice, he has—while avoiding movements, schools and 
arguments—developed a local and personal form of drama and 
quietly managed to transcend himself and the County Kerry. 
Whether he went down or up to do so I cannot say, and the exact 
degree in which he has expressed or libelled the folk is a matter 
for other critics. It is certain however, that he has written a 
very considerable number of excellent plays and has not only 
told us a great deal about some people, but even more, I suspect, 
about all people. 

In Ireland it has been either the material problems or the 
lofty poetic mythologies of the country people that have received 
the greatest attention. Between the various agonies of Land, 
Emigration and Vanishing on the one hand, and the sagas of 
Gods, Fighters and Deirdre on the other, the less popular and 
accessible middle ground has been for the most part ignored. 
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This middle ground is the realm of the folk tale, and appears 
to be the exclusive dramatic property of George Fitzmaurice. 
The folk tale, like a pearl, myth, or a bad dream, contains a 
mite of hard and significant reality so layered over by the 
imagination (or what have you) that its origins are almost 
wholly obscured. The folk tale arises to fill a local and immediate 
need, and though it may one day become something more, it 
is in this earliest stage less polished, less abstracted from its 
source, and in form is ruder than the major myths. To most 
of us it is also much less meaningful, although even the muddiest 
folk tale contains a suggestion of internal values. Of the thirteen 
plays that George Fitzmaurice has written since 1907, at least 
six are folk-dramas in the rather special sense that I propose. 
We may distinguish between Peasant Drama and Folk Drama 
if we imagine Peasants as the personae of Brinsley MacNamara 
or Patrick Kavanagh, and Folk as the Red Hanrahans and 
Crock-of-Golders. The problems of Peasants then are presented 
realistically while the Folk, who also have their troubles, express 
them more obliquely in imaginative fantasy. A “ mythological ”’ 
Crock-of-Golders. The problems of Peasants then are presented 
realistically while the Folk, who also have their troubles, express 
drama might give us the stylised product of the people’s imagina- 
tion, but it is unlikely to present the individual or group experience 
which gave the myth its rise. Peasant Drama, on the other 
hand, may well present the productive experience but is not 
concerned with the imaginative result. Folk Drama presents not 
only the experience, but also the germination and growth of the 
significant tale that arises out of the experience. In attempting to 
combine all dramatic virtues it becomes subject to all imaginable 
faults. At its most successful the folk drama achieves a remarkable 
synthesis of realism and fantasy, while its failures are marked by 
a general obscurity and lack of form. As Pegeen Mike observed, 
there is a great gap between a gallous story and a dirty deed, 
and spanning this gap requires an amount of genius. 

Other Irish dramatists have used wild and unruly folk tales 
as the basis of nicely constructed plays. Their method, however, 
was to adapt the tale, to arrange it credibly for presentation in 
the traditional dramatic form. That Synge and Lady Gregory 
did this very well is shown by their rank as European dramatists 
as well as their formal resemblances to Ibsen and Moliere. 
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Fitzmaurice’s folk plays seem related in form only to the very 
earliest English drama, although there may be similarities to 
Strindberg and Peer Gynt. Fitzmaurice’s aim has been to re- 
create the folk tale so nearly as possible in its distinctive narrative 
form, but to render this form dramatic in effect. This is obviously 
a thorny point and I cannot hope to discuss it here ; the result, 
however, has been his independent development of an experi- 
mental method that is quite as unusual as his aim. It is in form 
and technique that his work stands most noticeably apart, and 
it is by his success in setting upon the stage a part of the living 
folk imagination that he alone has realised one of the more 
important aims of any national literary movement. For this he 
deserves an historical notice, but so dusty a niche is a poor place 
for so lively and enjoyable a drama. It is apparent that while he 
is one of Ireland’s most capable and important artists he is also 
her most thoroughly neglected. 

In discussing the individual plays below I have inserted the 
dates of composition in parentheses. The first five were collected 
in Five Plays, 1914, while the rest—with the exception of The 
Enchanted Land—have been published in The Dublin Magazine. 

The Country Dressmaker (1907). Fitzmaurice’s first play is 
a good peasant comedy notable for its vigorous and effective 
language. It is rather unusual in that it ends somewhere between 
comedy and tragedy, on that note that is perhaps the most truly 
realistic. While such an ending is both credible and mature, 
it is not in this case very dramatic, nor is the play an entire 
success. Julia Shea, the romantic dressmaker, learns to make 
the best of the rather bad job that life can be, and if Julia’s fate 
seems rather pallid, it is appropriate to her character. As a 
realist Fitzmaurice seems in danger of being too intelligently 
aware of life to regard it with that judicious degree of hysteria 
that channels it into drama. 

The delight in extravagant character that later becomes 
so important a factor in Fitzmaurice’s plays is evidenced here 
in his creation of Luke Quilter, the mountainy match-maker, 
and in the undesirable Clohesys, a family of local bad ’uns. It 
seems to be Luke Quilter and Michael Clohesy who make the 
play a comedy; certainly it is they who make it a good one. 
A very subtle characterisation accomplished through dialogue is 
the play’s chief virtue; its greatest fault is structural, since it 
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appears to be over at the end of the second act and is only revived 
for the third by the forgotten problem of Pats Connor’s “past”’. 
The opportunities for an amorous sub-plot that might help to 
link the second and third acts are not taken, and though very 
well done in itself, the last act stands alone. 

Fitzmaurice’s dramatic imagination seems to be rather 
restrained in this first play, perhaps by his choice of the realistic 
method, or by the difficulties of the three act form. When he 
is at his best sheer character and richness of speech take over 
the play and seem to determine both form and treatment. The 
attractions of withdrawal and dreaming, felt here by Julia, are 
a recurrent theme in Fitzmaurice’s plays, and the weaknesses 
of The Country Dressmaker seem to suggest that the extreme 
pleasures and eventual catastrophe that are the rewards of 
prolonged fantasy can best be presented in their own non-realistic 
terms. There he is able to show them as truly autonomous and 
thereby self-destructive, rather than as a merely deplorable 
alternative to the practice of looking sharp. 

The Pie-Dish (c. 1907). Fitzmaurice’s second play is written 
in one peculiar act. The Abbey produced it, as it had The 
Country Dressmaker, and in revival it still rouses great guffaws. 
Dr. Lennox Robinson, who is more intelligent than his audiences, 
has suggested that a tragedy in the form of comedy may’be the 
perfect play. The Pte-Dish is probably not perfect, but its 
tragic action and comic dialogue seem to approximate those 
interesting conditions. The theme is that of artistic frustration, 
and with appalling and admirable economy Fitzmaurice omits 
presentation of secondary matter and “ cuts-in’”’ to show us the 
artist pressed for time by the approach of death. Although the 
method appears realistic enough, the total impression is some- 
what mixed. The play suggests much more than it states, and 
the peculiarly intense significance given to rather absurd actions 
allows us to see the method, if not as orderly symbollism, at least 
as an early stage in the development of suggestive fantasy. It 
is a folk tale unrefined, before the imagination has heightened 
and enlarged the events by repetition and embroidery. 

Leum Donaghue, an old Kerry countryman, has laboured 
for twenty years to create the fanciest clay-and-putty pie dish 
in the world. He began his great work at the time he first realised 
his married daughters had tired of having him about, and it 
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was then he slept out one night in the dreaded fairy fort and in 
the morning began the pie dish. When completed it is to represent 
all the meaning and beauty of Leum’s early and happier life, 
and as he works he tries to explain this to his grandson. But 
though Eugene is sympathetic (and also, notably, crippled) 
Leum knows that it is only his old and scattered contemporaries 
who will understand or recognise his vision, although there is 
hope that he and his grandson may reach a different sort of under- 
standing in appreciation of the completed dish’s abstract beauty. 

When the play opens Leum has had a stroke and the priest 
is on the way. The daughters insist that he stay in bed and 
receive the last rites like a good man. He defies them, however, 
and goes on working desperately at the pie dish. The priest 
enters, and perceiving Leum’s extraordinary state, wonders if 
he is not somehow possessed. (At this point we have most of 
Fitzmaurice’s preoccupations evident ; the artist, visionary and 
escapist set off from those about him, and the difference seen by 
the folk as lying between Christian conformity and pagan will- 
fullness.) Leum is sinking fast as he works, and finally implores 
God for time to finish the pie dish. There is no immediate answer 
to his plea, and as he grows weaker he invokes the Devil himself 
for time. He falls dead instantly, and the pie dish shatters onto 
the floor. The priest announces Leum’s damnation, while one 
of the daughters prays it may not be so. Unlike The Countess 
Cathieen, this play leaves the point unargued, and the audience 
roared with laughter rather than rage. 

The language of The Pre-Dish is freer and more effective 
than in the earlier play. It should be noted that Fitzmaurice’s 
speech is not used in the usual “ poetic ”’ fashion ; the atmosphere 
it creates is social rather than supernatural, and the effect of 
the spiteful bickering tone of the play is also peculiarly delayed. 
When the pie dish falls to the floor all the hostility and callousness 
of the scene that it effectively ends returns upon us, and in that 
brief moment the pie dish takes on all that it will ever have of 
meaning. It is with Eugene that we are left at last, as he puzzles 
over the shattered bits of old Leum’s dream. 

The Magic Glasses (c. 1908), is a more highly developed folk 
play. Here the visionary and escapist brings down the roof 
upon his own head when he is unable to give up his dubious 
practices. The play is remarkable for the introduction of Mr. 
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Quille, the local shaman, and for Jaymony Shanahan, the owner 
of the glasses. Jaymony is a middle-aged bachelor, and has 
stayed more than twenty years in his parents’ top loft where 
he gazes into the magic glasses and sees wondrous things therein. 
He emerged for a year or so at puberty, but finding greater 
attractions above in the loft, has remained there ever since. In 
the glasses he sees the prancing horses, warriors and beautiful 
women (no wild ducks) that alone can give him pleasure. 


Mr. Quille is summoned to cure Jaymony, but being something 
of a visionary himself, he sets about it almost with reluctance. 
He has, however, seen more of the world—its beauties and 
wonders and gaols—than Jaymony has, so he determines to 
bring him back to earth and make him a useful married citizen. 
Mr. Quille’s fabulous exorcism proceeds and for a time seems to 
have effect, but Jaymony weakens, and upon hearing that his 
two fine and ambitious brothers are coming on a visit, he retreats 
once more to the top loft and its delectable visions. With a 
great explosion the top loft falls, bringing Jaymony down in the 
rubble, his jugular cut by the magic glasses. The family, in fear 
of an inquest and scandal, rushes out for the neighbours to come 
and see how Jaymony is kilt and lying beneath the rubbish of his 
loft. 


Thus the visionary and the nay-sayer is brought to his heels 
in Kerry. If we are scholars or Freudians we may delve more 
deeply and not without profit, but the point is finally that this 
is an admirable play. The prepared entrance of Mr. Quille, and 
that incredible man himself, are among the finest things in Irish 
drama. Once again in Jaymony’s story we see the Christian/ 
Pagan simplification, arising here from the unhealthy extremes 
of both dream and reality. On these grounds the battle is fought, 
and while the ending is suitably definite, there is little doubt 
that for Jaymony or old Leum the game was very nearly worth 
the candle. It requires opposition to make a game or a battle, 
however, and as dreamer Jaymony is not an active opponent 
of anything. This may be a dramatic weakness, as I shall suggest 
later, but the convincing picture of reality’s joys and the excellent 
use of Jaymony’s two brothers make it appear that he is as much 
driven to self-destruction as inclined to it by nature. So too, 
no doubt, is the tragic hero. 
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The Dandy Dolls (c. 1908), a folk play in two scenes, is 
again concerned with the creative artist, this time Roger 
Carmody, who makes Dandy Dolls of very great beauty indeed. 
Roger took up this pass-time in order to keep himself home at 
night, to distract him from stealing and gobbling down the ducks 
and geese for which he has a violent passion. He regrets his lost 
youth and also regrets his ugly old wife, so in the Dandy Dolls 
he attempts, like Leum Donaghue, to create or recall the beauty 
and perfection that he does not find about him. The hobby 
has not been very successful though, for if he now makes Dandy 
Dolls all day long he never quite achieves perfection, and with 
each failure remembers lost opportunities and breaks away again 
to chase ravenously after the chicks and ducks. Such are the 
problems of the artist, who in this case is also beset by inhuman 
enemies. The Hag’s Son whilrs in whenever a doll is finished, 
and rips it up and steal the squeaky-squeak. Then Roger, foiled 
again, whips out after the alluring poultry as ferociously as ever. 
In addition, The Grey Man, representing The Coonihans of The 
Isle of Doon, Bauble-Makers to The King and Queen of Spain, 
arrives and drops some dark hints about that firm’s monopoly 
on Dandy Dolls. Roger has not seen The Grey Man since “ the 
time when he was growing into a man,” and is uneasy at meeting 
him now. The play has all the violent dream quality of a well- 
aged folk tale, and similarly gives the impression that nonsense 
is masquing much that is very good sense. It can be seen as 
expressionistic drama or more simply as colourful fantasy. Either 
way it is surely a remarkable and suggestive piece of work and 
holds together nicely in an excellent dramatic structure. 

The word goes abroad that Roger has finished another Dandy 
Doll, and not only does The Hag’s Son plan a violent swoop on 
the doll to-night, but Roger’s wife and child are hungry, and 
the leak in the roof has not been repaired due to all the doll- 
making. The artist has become a civic problem since his obsession 
has come to affect others as well as himself. When the priest 
enters to protest the depredation of his poultry he hears the story 
and stays to baptise the latest doll in order to foil The Hag’s 
Son. Roger, like Leum and Jaymony, is suspected of being 
involved in his art with the darker powers, and while the baptism 
of the doll is surely irreverent it is nevertheless quite logical. 
It is also ineffective, and both The Hag and Son swoop down, 
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the Coonihan’s join the battle along with the priest and everyone 
else until, in a wild phantasmagoria of colours, shouting and 
blows, Roger is carried off by The Hag and her Son to their lair 
in the Hills of Barna. With all this we can only suppose that 
Roger will now give his talents to the only firm that has a use 
for them, and if it is against his wishes that he leaves our world, 
it is simply that one makes greater and greater sacrifices as one 
improves in the making of Dandy Dolls. The wife and child 
are well rid of him, and the priest’s flock is safe from Roger’s 
ravenous nightly raids. 

The Dandy Dolls is the best and most ambitious of 
Fitzmaurice’s early folk plays, and lke a tale told on a stormy 
night, it hardly lends itself to paraphrase. A great deal hes in 
the atmosphere, intonation and timing, and since Fitzmaurice 
uses the very minimum of stage directions and other guides, 
he places a considerable burden upon the imagination, or the 
producer. The effort we may have to make is very well rewarded 
in this wonderful play where Christian and pagan, human and 
inhuman meet in a gloriously unbalanced free-for-all. 

The Moonlighters (1909), Fitzmaurice’s fifth play, written in 
four acts, returns to peasant realism in a form that suggests the 
history or chronicle play. This is not to say that he purports 
to give an accurate record of the Moonlighters’ activities in Kerry, 
but rather that the play itself is characterised by a diffuseness 
and width of reference that suggests there were somehow many 
facts to be accounted for, and once accounted for, only then 
dramatically harmonised. The play considers a number of issues— 
patriotism, cowardice, love, death and guilt—but while the 
dramatist realises there is more than one Right conduct in each 
case, so commendable an attitude tends to weaken the structure 
of the play. Morally he presents a slice of life, but too thick 
and honest a slice to submit to the distortion implied in dramatic 
compression and selection. As in The Country Dressmaker, too 
nice a balance discourages the perilous teeterings and eventual 
plunge of truly great drama. 

The play centres rather loosely about Eugene Guerin, and 
shows us the bravado and superficial rebelliousness that first 
raises him to the status of a Playboy, but then, collapsing, leaves 
him much lke Donal Davoran, poltroon if never poet. Fitz- 
maurice’s characterisation is admirable, but here as before, this 
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interest leads him to enlarge his “ lesser ’’ people until they tend 
to overshadow the rather slight figure of Eugene. It is again 
the bad ’uns—the supporting cast—who get the richest parts. 
Eugene is a sort of Hamlet who makes a regrettably sensible 
decision, and does so during that obscure but busy interval 
between acts three and four. Fitzmaurice’s interest was indeed 
with the group, as is shown by the plural title of the play*, it 
seems to me, however, that in pursuing and partly achieving 
this aim he sacrificed one or two of those Unities that are still 
so very important. 

Now surely there is as much to be said for the play as I have 
reluctantly said against it. There is the splendid portrait of 
Peter Guerin and the wonderful creation of Jamesie Quirke and 
Captain Synan, but with a remark on the language of the play 
it will be as well to pass on to what seem Fitzmaw ice” S more 
interesting and characteristic plays. The language “of The 
Moonlighters is consistently bold, hard, and inventive. Big 
William Cantillon’s land- -grabbing speech in Act LIIAts tvery 
fine, as is his iambic exit a little later. The language throughout 
serves the play very well, not only to sketch in the more harsh 
and violent characters directly, but by its incongruity to put 
us into sympathy with the gentler souls. Thus, when the mother 
is defending her son, she does so in a speech that is larded with 
the most startlingly inappropriate and grotesque words, and 
wins us over in that effective serio-comic mood. 

Following the three year period in which all the preceding 
plays were written, Fitzmaurice wrote nothing for ten years. 
Between 1919 and 1950 he has written eight more plays, all 
but one in single acts. The development in these later plays 
is less easy to trace than in the remarkable early period, for 
though his technical proficiency remains consistently high, his 
dramatic aims are more varied. Several of his lesser plays and 
at least one of his very best are to be found in this later group. 
It is possible that the general neglect of his work has been at 
least partly responsible for the apparent uneveness and un- 
certainty of these plays, though it is difficult to judge the results 
when one does not always feel sure of the intentions, and cannot 
divine the intentions from the result. One can only hope that a 
more perceptive critic will one day study these plays with care. 


* The title is misprinted as The Moonlightey throughout the 1914 volume. 
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Twixt the Giltinans and the Carmodys (1919) is a short peasant 
comedy in which Billeen Twomey cannot decide which girl to 
marry, and finally makes the best of it by marrying an ageing 
servant who happens to be about. The best of a bad thing is 
still pretty bad, and though the play is amusing and extremely 
neat in form, the rather ghoulish undertones leave the reader 
wondering. One suspects there is much more to it, but that 
little of it has met the eye. 

The Enchanted Land (1921) is a three act folk play that has 
not yet been published. If Deirdre of the Sorrows presents kings 
and queens as Synge saw peasants, The Enchanted Land sets 
the royalty forth as folk might see them. The play is a little 
uneven but wholly enjoyable, and is remarkable for the very 
Ss eae of music hall turns into a drama that is 
not whol y farcical. Fitzmaurice’s interest in the more lively 
and unpretentious forms of stage work that also flourished in 
Dublin fifty years ago, was shared by such gifted contemporaries 
as Synge, O’Casey and Jack B. Yeats, all of whom in some measure 
brought The Queen’s and The Abbey closer together. It is very 
possible that this touch of the music hall is what modern drama 
badly needs, although the success of such an innovation would 
require a much closer relationship between author, producer, 
player and audience than we find in the theatre at present. 

The Linnaun Shee (1924) returns to the folk drama in one 
act, dealing again with the joys of youth, this time as regretted 
by a middle-aged Kerry farmer. Jamsey Kennelly is neither 
visionary nor artist but is, like the maker of The Dandy 
Dolls, at that critical age when he must put youthful desires 
behind him and settle down to his lot. Although Jamesy is 
fifty-five he has lately begun to brood and to consort once more 
with The Brown Woman*, or Linnaun Shee, who had held him 
bewitched until the day he married. Like Jaymony Shanahan 
and Tarry Flynn he does his brooding in the top-loft. As a result 
of this middle-age madness the farm has fallen into neglect and 
his domestic affairs are getting out of hand. At the critical 
moment The Linnaun Shee turns up as an old and withered 
hag, appearing to Jamesy only as the young and beautiful maid 
+ The Brown Woman is also important in The Magic Glasses, The Enchanted Land, and as 
the Mermaid, in The Green Stone. In each case she appears to young unmarried men and seems 


to represent the idealism as well as the sensualism of youth. Often she bestows a gift which 
in later life becomes a burden. 
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he once had known. He goes out with her as she, like Niam 
chants, ““come away, come away,” then, after some obscurely 
violent climax in which he seems to pass close to death, Jamesy 
is freed of his enchantment while The Linnaun Shee reappears 
on an opposite hillside in her youthful guise once more, and 
bewitches a boy of the neighbourhood who is himself about to 
be married. And so it goes, Jamesy Kennelly, having survived 
the experience, returns to his cottage full of vigour and practical 
plans for improving the farm. If there is a faint sense of loss 
and sadness in his new and permanent alertness, it is that growing- 
up is inevitably a painful process and that its latest stages are 
probably the worst. 

The Linnaun Shee is certainly one of Fitzmaurice’s finer 
plays. Of those discussed, I should place it second only to The 
Dandy Dolls, and then mainly because its technique is less 
adventurous and perhaps a little less certain. The play’s greatest 
value probably lies in its excellent presentation of a simple theme 
of wide application. It is a theme less exotic than some of the 
others, and in the long run has a wider and deeper appeal. If 
the conception of the play has a dramatic weak point, it is probably 
that Jamesy so far as we know him does not Will or assist his 
own rehabilitation, and is freed of his inappropriate desires only 
through luck or the processes of time. As a psychological truth 
this may very well be so, but where the central figure’s problems 
affect not only himself but others as well it does not seem to 
make for the best in drama. The neglect of his farm and family 
is a result of Jamesy’s condition, but he himself makes no effort 
to alter that condition. As simple “ bewitchment”’ and un- 
bewitchment is a convention also of the folk tale, so it has carried 
over into Fitzmaurice’s folk drama with the result that we often 
find ourselves in a state of sheer and enjoyable “‘ wonder ”’ rather 
than of vicarious participation. I for one have few complaints, 
since Fitzmaurice seems here to be making the best of a very 
Good thing. 

The Green Stone (1925) is the last of Fitzmaurice’s folk plays, 
and uses a theme something like that of The Linnaun Shee, 
although here it is with the youthful visionary we are once more 
concerned. Martineen is a young rural seer and has achieved a 
considerable reputation from the wonderful and prophetic sights 
he sees in his enchanted Green Stone. He is well aware of the 
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extra benefits his powers bring him—the special treatment and 
exemption from labour that he openly enjoys—so we see him 
making the most of his gifts and of his reputation. Eventually, 
when his peculiarities become a real handicap to the family, 
he gives up The Green Stone and his enviable position to accept 
and cope with the workaday world. So bare a statement of the 
theme gives little idea of the play’s real excellence ; in language, 
dramatic qualities and sheer imaginative delight it stands well 
among his best. 

Fitzmaurice’s folk plays are built upon a frame of dramatic 
realism inset with those sections of expressionistic fantasy that, 
undramatic in themselves, give the plays their peculiar value. 
To construct a really good play that depends for its value upon 
its essentially undramatic elements is certainly an awesome task, 
and it is Fitzmaurice’s frequent success in this curious mode that 
makes his work on the whole so remarkable. 

The Terrible Baisht (1930) continues the adventures of The 
Man of Imagination, in a slight peasant comedy that leaves the 
reader puzzling, and recalling Spreading the News. John Daly, 
a provincial shopkeeper, is a truly inspired story teller, and is 
so carried away by the muse of liars that he panics himself and 
the town of Barravale. The hysteria that his wild tales create 
promises for a time to make him both a scapegoat and an initiated 
citizen, but in the end it comes to rather little. The play is very 
lively and amusing, but the ending is rather disappointing and 
the whole does not cohere. 

There are Tragedies and Tragedies (1940), though a simpler 
and more nicely constructed play, leaves one even more un- 
comfortable. It would seem to have been about this time that 
Fitzmaurice became interested in the more unusual possibilities 
of the one act form, and began to feel his way towards even 
more subtle and pecuhar effects than he had previously attempted. 
Tragedies and Tragedies appears to be a rather slight and pointless 
peasant comedy, but the fact that it is not wholly comic and that 
the ending is so very odd, makes one suspect that it is rather 
more ambitious. At any rate it does not seem to me successful 
and if, as I suspect, it is intended as a technical tour de force 
then for me it is an entire failure as its successor, One Evening 
Gleam, is a complete triumph. The play is concerned with 
the inevitable sadness and loss that comes with age, as this 
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is realised by Kytie, the old wife in the play. Readers who 
return to this play from One Evening Gleam will be better able 
to judge what is intended and how well it is accomplished. 

The Coming of Ewn Andzale (1950) is a mildly satirical 
comedy of Anglo-Irish Rathmines. It seems an amusing trifle, 
as we may also say—with some misgivings—of the two pre- 
ceding plays. As comedy, Ewn Andzale has little of the colour 
and gaiety of Fitzmaurice’s best work, and as serio-comedy it 
has only an indefinite sort of suggestiveness. Some of the lines 
are very witty and one in particular is quite hair-raising, but the 
language on the whole is less interesting than in his folk plays. 

One Evening Gleam (1945) is a small and perfect masterpiece. 
As a tour de force it seems to transcend the realistic method and 
extend the limits of the one act form. Fitzmaurice had previously 
shown a fondness for the long expository section followed by a 
very short climactic action; in One Evening Gleam he gives us 
an exposition that lasts throughout the play and is seen in 
retrospect to have been the play itself. An elderly woman is 
moving about in a Dublin tenement room ; her son, who is blind, 
sleeps on a bed in the corner. A neighbour woman enters and 
the two women begin to talk of many things, telling us incidentally 
that the blind man is ill and there are dark prophecies of his 
dying should he ever regain his sight. The two women talk on 
and on about Old Times, their dead husbands, merry evenings 
in the old theatres, and of the “ parson’s daughter ”’ (as she claims 
to be) who also lives in the tenement. Their talk is amusing, gay, 
and a little touching, but we continue to watch the blind man, 
waiting for him to awake and begin the play. The women talk, 
the blind man sleeps, and the Parson’s Daughter enters. Now 
all three women talk, while we note incidentally the petty dislikes 
and rivalries between them. By this time we are likely to feel 
that it has all gone on for long enough and that the blind man 
had better enter the action if there is to be a play to-night. The 
Parson’s Daughter leaves to go hammer soft music out of her old 
piano, and the blind man wakes at last. He sits up, sees the 
lamp, mistakes it for the moon, and then immediately dies. 
The play is over; but just before the curtain falls we hear for a 
moment the tinny sound of the piano and the feebly rising 
crescendo of a penny whistle sounding in the street outside. In 
that moment we realise the blind man was not in the play at all, 
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but that his presence on the stage has served like the hypnotist’s 
bauble to fix our attention while the pathos implicit in the women’s 
talk has worked subtly upon us. Holding the curtain for fifteen 
seconds while the piano and whistle sound offstage is the genius 
of the play and its only possible justification. Refocussed now 
by the gratuitous shock of death and finality, the pitiful music 
conveys the static quality of the play and of the women’s present 
and future lives. We realise then that the old women have lived 
out their lives long since, and that the Parson’s Daughter is 
never going to live the life that she desires. The blind man is 
of no importance and yet is the device that accomplishes all. 
It is a device of very limited usefulness, but one may be very 
thankful that where Fitzmaurice used it he did so with such 
certainty that he gave a brilliant and apparently unique play 
to Irish drama. 

Very few modern Irish dramatists have accomplished so 
large a body of interesting and varied work as George Fitzmaurice. 
As a folk dramatist he stands alone; as a realistic dramatist 
he may be classed with that small group among the poetic-prose 
writers who have employed a heightened common speech with 
true dramatic effectiveness. Fitzmaurice uses rich country 
speech as Synge did when he sought for an effect of extravagant 
imagination firmly wedded to reality. Where Synge’s people 
at other times launch out into splendid imaginative flights, 
Fitzmaurice places these fanciful images upon the stage before 
us and weaves them into the dramatic fabric of his plays. Christy 
Mahon’s verbal flights are beautiful and effective, but The Hag’s 
abduction of Roger Carmody before our very eyes is, in all its 
noise, colour and flurry equally poetic, incredible and convincing. 
Few of us would maintain that drama consists of words alone, 
and until someone defines the dramatic phenomenon we may 
continue to allow colour, movement, rhythm and song to have 
their place in the more-than-literary art of the drama. 

Fitzmaurice is concerned with idealism and aspiration as 
they stand opposite reality and human limitation. I am not 
sure that the plays attempt to show the two extremes in actual 
conflict, but in presenting dream and reality side by side he has 
revealed each in a more just and honest light than many artists 
have been able to do. And in showing the final and rather lonely 
superiority of the real, he pays tribute to the unreal, and to the 
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whole of life. I believe that he emerges as an artist of stature, 
and that in recording his vision with such good-natured fidelity 
he has become Ireland’s most adventurous and successful ex- 
perimental dramatist. Though scarcely a part of the historical 
movement of his time, he has succeeded in fulfilling an important 
part of its aim. 


SARTRE 


By Arland Ussher 
II 


T is unfortunate that Sartre the philosopher should be known 
to the general public chiefly by L’Existentialisme est un 
Humanisme—an ill-written pamphlet, sophistical in its argu- 

ment and irritating in its tone. The powerful though perverse 
mind which produced L’Eitre et le Néant, the essay on Baudelaire 
and the critiques of Situations here appears to very poor advantage. 
So careless is the writing that Sartre can tell us, in the course of 
a few slim columns, (a) that there are two sorts of Existentialists, 
the Christian and the atheist, (b) that Existentialism is nothing 
but the effort to deduce the consequences of a coherent atheist 
position, and (c) that, even if God existed, it would make no 
matter. It is here that he makes the silly remark, much quoted 
against him by his enemies, “ Since I have suppressed God the 
Father, someone was needed to invent values.’’ Nevertheless, 
these impolite and illucid observations are of interest. The 
attempt to face frankly the consequences of “‘ the death of God ”’ 
—to find a new “ account’ to draw on now that the capital of 
the two rationalist centuries is exhausted—that is what Sartrian 
Existentialism, at its best, is; that is what is valuable in it. 
Kierkegaard, no doubt, would have been horrified by the phrase 
“the death of God’’; but even with Kierkegaard it is not so 
B2 
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much His presence we are made to feel, as despair at the failure 
to reach Him over an infinite gulf—it is less faith than the will- 
to-faith. In Heidegger we meet with a more unredeemed des- 
pair ; though we no longer quite know what it is about. But 
when Sartre speaks of despair, he means at most (it appears in 
this essay) the bracing feeling of self-reliance. Sartre has really 
come through despair—into an age in which both joy and sorrow 
have to be re-invented. 

What Sartre really cares about—what made his name a 
sort of inspiration to the war-wracked France of 1945—is not 
despair, but freedom. The generation depressed by Pétain’s 
weary—and not quite honest—preachment of Travail, Famille, 
Patrie caught fire at such phrases as “‘ Man creates himself and 
his values’’; and it did not stop to distinguish too carefully 
between “ idealist ’’ and “ realist ’’ senses of the verb créer. Do 
I create the value Truth because the fancy seizes me, or is there 
in some sense a Truth, which I bring to being, “ before’”’ I ever 
was and “outside of’? me? (The whole difficulty, it may be 
suggested, lies in the ambiguity of those words “ before’”’ and 
“outside of ’’). Sartre’s language seemed to suggest the former, 
but at least he would not have said that L’Etre et le Néant was 
a mere flight of fancy. And if moral values are the crux, Sartre 
certainly upheld freedom in a moral sense, and not merely in an 
ontological one. Man is “ condemned to be free’ (surely a true 
paradox), but he is a salaud if he does not realise this situation and 
make the most of it. That the word “ freedom ”’ is heard again 
in metaphysics is surely heartening ; but we must look a little 
carefully into what Sartre means. 

The thing that Sartre is rebelling against is what Blake called 
“Nobodaddy,” the notion of an accusing Eye and Forefinger 
in the clouds—or, at least, of fixed ideals and transcendent values, 
les valeurs-choses. Moral law, he would insist, is not something 
eternal and mysterious, like physical law ; it is a set of rules which 
man has made, and which man can alter as the circumstances 
seem to require it. Orestes says to Zeus in Les Mouches, 

Your whole universe is not enough to prove me wrong. 

You are the king of the gods, Jupiter, the king of the stones 

and the stars, the king of the waves of the sea, but you are 

not the king of men. 
And by way of contrast to Orestes, we may take the hero of 
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L’Enfance d’un Chef—stepping into a world of idiot ready-made 
assumptions as smooth as his pressed trousers—or the gallery 
of provincial worthies in La Nausée. Man must assume the 
entire responsibility for his acts—there is nothing and nobody 
that can either condemn or justify him ; it is his grandeur and 
misery that he is the maker of values. To pragmatic-minded 
Anglo-Saxons this will seem like a fuss about nothing ; they have 
heard it all before. But in the more scholastic “ rationalist ”’ 
world of the old continent, the iconoclast can still make a great 
stir. 

And, of course, M. Sartre—like Nietzsche, whose language he 
repeats—drives this moral relativism beyond all reason. If there 
is no pre-existent Good in the structure of things, to what and 
for what is man “responsible’”’? The heroes in Existentialist 
plays, like Orestes or the Antigone of Anouilh, seem to have no 
motives for their actions (beyond a vague unrest), and therefore 
give an impression of unreality. All their acts are actes gratuits. 
It is true that most of us commit gratuitous acts from time to 
time, inspired by who knows what demon of perversity. Psychol- 
ogists would call them automatic, and by no means free; but 
they appeal to us none the less by the sense of freedom which they 
bring. For instance: I have a “ date” with a lady to which I 
look forward with excitement. For weeks beforehand it fills my 
thoughts, and such is my impatience that I arrive at the agreed 
spot a quarter of an hour ahead of time. Suddenly, the strangest 
fancy seizes me: I will not keep this appointment. No one and 
nothing (I say to myself, with a flash of anger) shall put this 
fetter on my movements. Firmly—though it may be with anguish 
in my heart—I walk away and mingle with the crowd. 

Such freaks are perhaps pardonable. But we do not, if we 
are sane, attempt to conduct the whole of life in this manner ; 
and it is amusing to note the shifts to which Sartre is driven to 
defend his “‘ total freedom.’ Sartre had said that values fly up 
before us in action, like partridges before a sportsman’s gun. 
His critics replied, “On such a view what difference is there 
between the resistant and the Nazi?’’ Whereupon Sartre 
hastened to produce the familiar “ Kantian test,’’ like an ace 
out of his sleeve. ‘“ Thus our responsibility is much greater 
than we could have supposed, for it engages all humanity.” But 
Sartre goes beyond Kant, in saying not merely that we should 
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act as we would prescribe for all men, but that we necessarily 
do so :— 

To choose this or that is to affirm at the same time the 
value of that which we choose, for we can never choose the 
evil ; that which we choose is always the good, and nothing 
can be good for us without being good for all. 

The amalgam of Kant and Socrates produces an odd effect ; but 
it is obvious that we are back among golden rules and Jes valeurs- 
choses, and have forgotten all about the individual. 

If (he goes on) I want to marry, to have children, even 
if this marriage is dictated solely by my situation, my passion 
or my desire, I thereby engage not only myself but all 
humanity on the path of monogamy. 

Rightly was it said by Gabriel Marcel that Sartre seems to despise 
his readers’ intelligence! If M. Sartre is childless, does he con- 
demn us all to childlessness ? If King Solomon had a thousand 
wives, was he prescribing for all the Hebrews an equally generous 
quota? But the brilliant analyses of L’Eive et le Néant defy 
all such clumsy patching. In that book Sartre had shown, or 
attempted to show, that the meaning—like the Day of Judgment 
—is always ahead of the act ; so that (to put it so) only the last 
man in the world will be able to say, such and such acts have been 
proved, on balance, to have been good—such and such others 
evil. In short, the Nazi, like Satan in the heresy of) Origen, 
may be saved—proved right—in the end; and many, it already 
seems, think nothing more urgent than to give him that acquittal. 
These observations do not, I think, prove that action may be 
entirely anarchic; but they do, surely, serve to indicate that 
it can never be totally free. 

For all that, there is refreshment in Sartre’s theory of “ self- 
choice’; it amounts, properly, not at all to the Kantian rule, 
but rather to the Shaw-Wilde paradox that we should treat each 
person and situation as the exception. But Sartre has doubled 
his moral doctrine of liberty with an ontological theory, which 
goes much further. According to this theory, I choose not only 
myself—I choose the world ; “ there are no accidents in a life’. 
Say that I am a mountain-climber, and come to a precipitous 
rock. It is not, in the vulgar sense, my “ choice”’ that it shall 
be unscalable, but its unscalability is relative to and dependent 
on my choice of climbing ; just as, supposing I were a landscape- 
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painter, its dark violet colour would be made effectively real by 
my project. Again, supposing I am tortured by political police. 
I have chosen myself as heroic or weak, and therefore chosen the 
conditions which bring out these qualities ; the torture is a mere 
situation for my project of “ squealing” or keeping silence—it is 
related to my “ squealing ”’ (in Gestalt terms) as a ground to a form. 
I am responsible for the war in which I am involved as much as 
the prime minister who declared it ; for the possibilities of deser- 
tion or suicide were open to me. Arguing in this manner, one will 
be led to maintain that a half-witted infant in Iceland is respon- 
sible for a rough-house in Peru. Indeed “in a certain sense, I 
choose to be born ’’—in spite of all that Sartre and Heidegger 
have told us of délaitssement and Geworfenheit. 

So M. Sartre is among the mystics. A la bonne heure! Cer- 
tainly I do not mean it as a sneer. Every sensitive person must 
have felt, at some time, that he has chosen to be born, that he is 
responsible for all that happens. Such feelings, mystical rather 
than rational, are, one may hold, the true bases of metaphysics, 
though they are rather novel in French—indeed in the classical 
European—philosophy. But Sartre has taken over what was most 
suspect in his German teachers. It must be insisted that the 
transcendental Self, which has “‘ chosen to be born,’’ is never 
to be confounded with the empirical Self, which is so largely the 
sport of accident and soulless force. It is meaningless, according 
to Sartre, to say that Racine might have written another tragedy ; 
the project “ Racine ’’ was completely realised, and would (pre- 
sumably) have been realised if he had died in infancy. Sartre 
has some right to claim that his theory is an optimistic one—for 
it reduces, in fact, the very word “ tragedy ”’ to meaninglessness ! 
Phédre, it would follow, also realised her project—which was not 
to win Hippolite, but to lose both him and life. It is, at least, 
Hegelianism at its weakest—the famous doctrine of the coin- 
cidence of Inner and Outer. But it is scarcely reconcilable with 
the theory of necessary frustration or échec. ‘‘ I must be without 
remorse or regrets ’’ says Sartre “as I am without excuse ”’; and 
this may be true of the super-personal Self, which beholds (in 
clairvoyant moments) the concatenation of effects and causes. 
It cannot however be true of the mere mundane Self, which is 
inserted in the cause-and-effect chain. The super-personal Self 
is ‘‘ without excuse’ because it needs no excuse—it is itself the 
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justification of the world; and the mundane Self, lacking that 
justification, has reason enough to feel “regrets”. The justifi- 
cation of the world is through what Blake called the Imagination 
(a term always employed by Sartre in the vulgar sense of illusion) ; 
it is the contemplation, not merely of the thinker, but of the 
artist—not alone an explanation, but a delighted discovery. 
And here the Sartrian theory of “ choosing the world,’ and the 
other Sartrian theory of transcendence by the Look, could—it 
seems to me—be brought into an interesting relation. 

For if Sartre allows a transcendental Self which has chosen, 
why does he stop at the police-torture ? Why should not this 
world itself—which in some aspects seems like a torture-chamber 
—have a meaning that Man, in certain moments, can “ give”’ 
it or “ perceive’ (for on the transcendental plane the two are 
one)? But in that case man is not a “ useless passion,” who 
“destroys himself in vain’’. Certainly it is well to remember 
that torture—in some part of the world—is a daily fact, and 
possibly will always be so. Any philosophy which ignores that 
fact is an academic amusement. But it is not true, as Sartre 
has said (though one is loth to cavil at words so obviously sin- 
cere), that man is most free when he is oppressed, or even when 
he shows courage under Third Degree. And again, if man has 
chosen to be born, what makes Sartre declare that “‘ the essence 
of the relations between consciousnesses is conflict ’’—a Dar- 
winian doctrine, which is even on anthropological grounds im- 
plausible ? Has Sartre never had the mystical sense, known to 
quite ordinary people, not only that “ things work together for 
good’, but that men—even in their egoistic projects—collaborate 
for some cosmic purpose : in short, what to most metaphysicians 
is axiomatic, that the transcendental Self is one? And if that is 
so, the eye is not only a spy-hole, but can be a window of com- 
munication ; granted that our perspectives are inescapably dis- 
tinct (an important truth), they can complement and correct 
each other. The eye that “ stares ’’, to be sure, does not so much 
petrify but rather is petrified—indeed it is already dead; the 
act of seeing cannot itself be seen and analysed away. As in the 
legends, Peeping Tom is blinded; Eurydice—the philosopher’s 
Muse—goes back into the Shades. 

Be that as it may, Sartre’s liberty really amounts to a com- 
plete indeterminacy. There seems no reason why I should show 
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courage under torture—just as in the play Mortis sans Sépulture, 
the resistants offer no reason for their heroism. The only value 
Sartre recognises is liberty itself—which, thus isolated, does not 
seem very much of a value. And if one is never so free as in a 
prison-cell (because never so conscious of one’s desire for freedom) 
it is not obvious why any other freedom should be desired. The 
truth is that Sartre is struggling (or juggling) with the problem 
of Freedom, which is the problem of the Irrational—I would 
almost say, the peculiar problem of the Age of Technics ; but the 
philosopher in him is at perpetual odds with the revolutionary. 
(To put it rudely, he is attending to both the cabbage and the 
goat.) It is true that Man is free only when he acts “ in charac- 
ter’, and in character only when he is (in the Sartrian phrase) 
“in situation’’, and in situation only when he is “in truth’’, 
or in harmony with the wholeness of things. But by dropping 
the last link in the chain, Sartre has left the others to trail aim- 
lessly on the ground. Thus the situation comes to mean the 
political situation, the character tends to be identified with the 
social class, the free act becomes the sporadic violent act—lke 
the surrealist’s dream of shooting into a crowd. Freedom becomes 
the freedom of Descartes’ God (hailed by Sartre as a first fore- 
shadowing of Existential Man), Whose laws are good simply 
because He wills them. It was only left for Camus—a moralist 
but no revolutionist—to preach a morality (fortunately mitigated 
by pity) of the Absurd. 

And yet there is a certain justification for Sartre—which 
makes his doctrine of freedom, after all, a liberation. It brings 
to a head the great contemporary revolt (represented in quite 
opposite ways by Surrealism and Symbolic Logic) against the 
tyranny of words and concepts; in his essay on Brice Parain 
and elsewhere, Sartre has insisted on the necessary “ échec’’ of 
language as description of reality. It is a consequence of such 
failure that man—though he cannot indeed “invent values’’, 
for the values are always waiting there round the corner—is 
forced continually to re-invent the names and forms which mediate 
them. And never has the discrepancy between words and things 
been wider or more bewildering—for traditional language is 
hopelessly ill-adapted to the situation of the modern man. The 
symbol of Plato’s Cavern has become reversed: it is the mental 
abstractions—the “‘ideals’’ denounced with Hebraic rage by 
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Lawrence and Chestov—which now oppress us and prevent our 
seeing. And since poor D.H. died, the ideals have grown teeth 
and claws. One may speak, as I have just spoken, of a “‘ wholeness 
of things’ to which man—to be truly free—must be related ; 
but this, I am only too well aware, must seem an empty—even 
a suspect—phrase. The man of today—hemmed in by iron 
curtains and currency restrictions, believing nothing he hears 
and hoping for nothing he cannot see—can conceive of no such 
wholeness ; and the rents have become too high for ivory towers. 
“Wholeness’’ has come to mean totalitarianism—the deadly 
peril that lurked even in the great vision of Hegel; or, for the 
European masses, it has come (not unnaturally) to mean “ bour- 
geois ideology’”’. Through the litter and rubble of the modern 
world a man must grope and pick his way by animal instinct ; 
the sign-posts are torn up and the guide-books out of date. 

It is true, therefore, that the Will today must be a “ concrete 
totality ’’—something that is felt in the fingers as well as reasoned 
in the head—something that, while infinitely adaptive and flexible, 
possesses the force of one’s whole being. Nor is this only a fact 
to be deplored. z2oth Century man’s feeling has gained (often under 
the most fearful stress and tension) a depth-dimension, a spatio- 
temporal field, which cannot be grasped in any scholastic cate- 
gories—a truth which we must recognise even in the crudities 
of the Pragmatists. W. B. Yeats (no lover of the technicists) 
wrote these excellent words: ‘‘ Our bodies are nearer to our 
coherence because nearer to the Unconscious than our thought ’’— 
and this (and nothing else) was the doctrine of Lawrence also. 
Sartre rejects the belief in an Unconscious, and he loathes the 
body with a prurient loathing; yet in spite of an urban back- 
ground and a scholastic formation, his meaning is not far different. 
Sartre is the first systematic philosopher to begin—not with the 
Mind or Matter or the Absolute—but with our human flesh : 
the Flesh—its desires, its fears, its sweats and blushes and nauseas, 
its frére et cochon satisfactions. And his dismissal of the Uncon- 
scious is, of course, a matter of terms: he has re-baptised it 
conscience trréfléchie, and his choix original amounts to the Freudian 
“complex’’. Only, we are struck by one disturbing contrast. 
Lawrence thought the flesh could be innocent and fine—and 
why not indeed ? Freudians, rightly or wrongly, see the ‘‘ com- 
plex ’’ as a disease. But if Sartre knows of an order of values, 
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however approximative, he has not yet admitted us to the secret. 
His interest in the technique of psycho-analysis smacks a little, 
unfortunately, of his obsession with voyeurisme and _ torture. 
His proletarianism carries a suggestion of the doctor in Le Mur, 
who mingles with the condemned only to observe their reactions. 

Sartre is not, like Malraux or Lawrence of Arabia, a man 
of action. He is a little professor who has been rudely flung upon 
the human reality, and is never tired of telling us all about it. 
But at first, in La Nausée (a work which, with all its fierce satire, 
has much tenderness and beauty), his reaction was bewilderment, 
and a seeking in odd places for an aesthetic absolution. Roquentin, 
as he leaves the park, turns back to the offending vegetation in 
a puzzled, more humble, mood :— 

The smile of the trees, of the clump of laurels, it all 
wanted to say something ; that was the true secret of existence. 
I remembered that one Sunday, not more than three weeks 
ago, I had already noticed in things a sort of look of com- 
plicity. Was it to me that it was addressed? I felt with 
exasperation that I had no means of discovering. No means. 
Nevertheless it was there, in the expectancy, it resembled 
a look. It was there, in the trunk of the chestnut-tree. It 
was the chestnut-tree. The things—one would almost have 
said thoughts which stopped half-way, which got lost, which 
forgot what they had wanted to say and remained like that, 
swaying, with a queer little meaning (dréle de petit sens) 
which defeated them. It irritated me, this little meaning : 
I couldn’t understand it, even if I should remain seven cen- 
turies leaning against the railings ; I had learnt everything I 
could know about existence. I went off, I returned to the 
hotel, and as you see, I wrote. 

This goes deeper, certainly, than much that Sartre has written 
on the Look. And listening to a trivial rag-time song on the 
gramophone of a Oisivo, he reflects, 

Behind the existent which drips from moment to moment, 
without past, without future, behind these sounds which 
dissolve from day to day, flake off and slide into extinction, 
the melody remains the same, young and strong, like a 
relentless witness. 

This is not the tedious Sartre of Je projet. And—how has it not 
been noticed ?>—he puts the whole of his later doctrine, mock- 
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ingly, into the mouth of the foolish autodidacte. The latter is 
epitomising the gospel of some American prophet :— 

“ He concluded ”’ said the autodidacte in a consoling tone 
‘in favour of a determined optimism. Life has a meaning 

if one wishes to give it a meaning. One must first of all act, 

throw oneself into an enterprise. If one goes on to reflect, 
the die is cast, one is engaged. I don’t know what you think 
about it, monsieur ? ” 

“ Nothing ”’ I said. 

Or rather I think it is precisely the sort of lie which the 
commercial traveller, the two young people and the old white- 
haired gent (other personages present) are always telling 
themselves. 

About this time, however, the historical dialectic developed an 
excess of animation. Hitler dawned over Europe, like Western 
Man’s obscene Altey Ego in a surrealist apocalypse; after the 
pitiable Suvsis came the Sabbat of the Defeat, the Occupation— 
the Fuhrer trotted up the Eiffel Tower, the torture-squads were 
released on France. Sartre, the slippered novelist-professor 
(whose interest in politics had till then been of the slightest) was 
confronted, like all his countrymen, with a very anguishing 
choice ; the dreary business-man’s slogan of Action for a moment 
became honourable and almost epical. By the choice he made, 
and his deciding for Action, he saved the credit of French in- 
tellect ; and he evolved, out of his Husserl and his Heidegger, 
a philosophy appropriate to the time—a queer stoical doctrine 
of the Will against the World, burrowing like a mole without 
faith or hope. For in that night, lit only by the isolated raids 
of the “Underground”, nothing any more made sense—except 
a few men’s honour and courage to the death. 

The thinker and satirist, of necessity, became a leader ; and 
perhaps it might have been better for him had he died then, 
though we should have lost some entertaining works,—seeing 
that in the present “ post-War’”’ he seems not to have a notion 
what to be at. The tentative Platonic musings of La Nausée are 
long forgotten ; and the austere dogmas of L’Etre et le Néant— 
in times of peace and comparative normality—no longer fit. 
Sartre, who has rejected the Christians, is in turn rejected by 
the Marxists; for his doctrine of the solitary Will—suitable 
enough for guerilla-fighters—can today mean only “ Trotskyism ”’ 
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and the Permanent Revolution. I said to a Frenchman that 
Sartre could yet be a force in the world. ‘‘ You are wrong ’’ he 
replied, “‘ Sartre is alone, and has been alone for the past eight 
years—apart from a committee of five or six people whose lives 
extend in other directions than Sartre’s. But the ‘ force’ (not 
a ‘ force in the world ’) is undeniable—unrelenting and undamped 
by any number of wet blankets.”” In such a predicament stoicism 
turns to pose, the cult of the Will becomes sterile, and, in effect, 
evil. Sartre, who might have been a martyr, becomes a come- 
dian ; another step, and he will be (what he is not) a charlatan. 
He ends by embracing the diabolist paradox (which he criticised 
in Baudelaire) that evil is a voluntary martyrdom. The outcasts’ 
champion exchanges the Underground for the Underworld; he 
can find no one left to praise except the criminal. 

Existentialists have a notable difficulty in finishing their 
books: of necessity, for their philosophy—staying close to the 
movement of life—can have no finality. Heidegger will never 
finish Sein und Zett, Sartre will never conclude his distressing 
chronicle-novel—he died, we feel, essentially, when he “ killed 
off’’ its hero. At the close of L’Etre et le Néant, he posed some 
queries (apt to be overlooked by his exhausted readers), such as 
these : 
Is it possible that liberty, as the source of value, should 
take itself for value, or must it necessarily define itself in 
relation to a transcendental value which haunts it? 
Will liberty, in taking itself for an end, escape from all 
situation ? 
He left these questions open, though it is generally assumed he 
closed them ; but he promised to deal with them in another work. 
That work has never appeared ; there are some things, after all, 
that are beyond a Sartre. When our Moses returned a second time 
from the heights, he brought with him no Tables of the Law, 
but—a work worthy in bulk to be put beside its predecessor— 
the scatological apotheosis of Genet ! 

“Man ”’ said Berdyaev (borrowing a doctrine from Boehme) 
“is the child of God and the child of freedom—of nothing, of 
non-being, to méon.’’ Eros, in Plato’s myth, was the child of 
Plenty and of Want. Freedom unattached to Value—Want 
without an object—is the very definition of Evil. And it seems 
that Sartre has realised it—but without misgivings. In Genet, 
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the En-Sot and Pour-Sot have changed their names—they now 
appear as le Bien and le Mal; but the second is still, on the whole, 
the hero. ‘‘ The being of Evil is at once the Being of Not-Being 
and the Not-Being of Being.” This, in the earlier work, was the 
definition of Man. Sartre has tried to look into the very bottom 
of Pascal’s chasm; and, as Nietzsche warned, the Abyss has 
looked into him. For if man is existence and not essence, then 
he is not “ problematic’ but (as Marcel says) ‘‘ mysterious ”’ ; 
and to attempt to define him is to define the Mass-Man only—or 
(what is in reality the same) the anti-social individual. Sartre, 
with his superb intellectual vitality, is also, after all, of the lost 
generation: the generation that destroyed itself that Nothing 
might be born. 

And yet finally, I get little impression of evil in Sartre, but 
rather of a great courage and a great gaiety—alas that these 
things should be not enough! He is one of those people of whom 
solemn persons say (just because he is amusing) “ Do you think 
he can be sincere? ’’ He can make the ideas dance to his piping, 
and he has let loose the Maenads in the academic grove; we 
should not grumble over-much, at so lavish a feast of reason, if 
unreason has also its place. There is a fool in Sartre who, in a 
less logical climate and a less austere time, would be a happy 
fool; being a Frenchman who (in more than the usual sense) 
a vu le loup, he wears a red cap and builds a guillotine for “‘ Values’’. 
Even in his grittiest chapters, the general effect is one of mental 
exhilaration. He has given back to literature a density, a frame 
of reference, which it lacked between the two wars; he has 
restored to things their outside and their skin, even if it was with 
loathing—and the loathing was partly at least ironical. He is 
a fighter who can lay about him from sheer lustiness—without 
counting on whose heads the blows may fall; no Totalitaria, 
certainly, will ever regiment him—no capitalist will buy him. 
He may have no statue at any time on this earth—even in France, 
that land of statues—and he would make a strange figure enough 
in any Heaven. But though the inhabitants of the place will 
crowd to hear him, he will be alone, I think, even in Hell. 


HOUSE FOR SALE 
By Winifred Letts 


: E are having pork today.” 
Mrs. Dillon spoke reverently and she carved the 
shoulder of pork with a pontifical air. 

Mark, as the honoured guest, knew that he should make some 
appropriate speech. But all he could say was: “ Pork’s very 
good—one doesn’t get it often.” 

Mrs. Dillon looked at him archly. He noticed that one side 
of her nose was over-powdered, and on her fair forehead the 
pencilled eyebrows showed plainly. But he liked her, he believed 
that she would be quite a tolerable mother-in-law. There was 
something a little wistful about her under the archness. 

“ This is quite a special day—Mark,”’ she said, pausing at the 
unaccustomed name. 

At the other end of the table, presiding over peas and potatoes 
was Deirdre, his betrothed. She helped him to vegetables with 
a competent air. He noticed that her hair had been newly waved, 
it was still crimpy. Her lips were painted with a cherry red that 
would not be licked off during dinner. 

He was still bewildered by the way in which events had 
caught him, shoving him into this household where he was now 
accepted as a stable part of it. While he helped himself to apple 
sauce he mused over it. 

Scarcely a week ago he had gone back to the office to collect 
some often-forgotten parcel,—a coat from the cleaners,—that 
was it. And there was Deirdre Dillon alone and in tears with 
her head upon the case of the typewriter. It was a sight so 
strange, so pathetic that he had paused, quite uncertain what 
to do or say. That this competent, red-mouthed, red-nailed 
young woman could cry seemed heart-rending. He stood behind 
her, touched her on the shoulder. “I say... Miss Dillon,” he mur- 
mured, “has something happened?...I...I’m so sorry... 
can I do anything for you?” 

She raised her head, it drooped against his coat and her 
tears flowed while she dabbed at them with a moist ball of handker- 
chief. 
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“TI wish I were dead ...I’m so miserable,’’ she sobbed. 

“Oh, no,” he protested vaguely, ‘don’t wish that. One 
does... but things look better in the morning... one begins 
again.” : 

» Leshall never “trust anyone. an 

Mark recalled a passing vision of a smartly dressed girl 
and a red-headed young man. She had been all animation. 
No eyes for Mark, and here she was weeping on his coat. 

“ You wouldn’t let a girl down, I know you're kind and 
BOOU rates ie 

"Oh bol - dont -know.4 23 but iff can” helps yous Mics 
Dillon Ake « 

» I'm sovlonely.. ..,are vou ever lonely 2” 

Mark wondered if he were. He had his books, his Radio, 
but he said in sympathy: “Oh! yes one does get lonely.” 

She dried her eyes. ‘‘ We could help each other,’ she sug- 
gested, “perhaps you want a friend...oh! dear, I can’t go 
home like this... Mother would wonder.”’ 

‘““Suppose we go and have supper somewhere and do a 
picture,” he suggested. He wanted to be kind. He had been 
touched almost to tenderness by the collapse of something so 
competent, so sleekly groomed, so well-defended. His heart 
turned towards failure, humility, disappointment. She had been 
cheered at once, had taken out a case and done things to.her face. 
Later she had eaten an adequate supper and in the dark picture 
house had leaned against him. And still later at her own door 
she had turned her face to his for the kiss she expected. Then 
somehow they were engaged, he never quite knew how it had 
happened and here she was, her crimped and competent self. 
The red nails, so long and glossy, gleamed above the potatoes. 

“Dreamy old thing,’ she mocked him, “what are you 
thinking about ?” 

“ Wondering what you’d like to do this afternoon,” he said 
to cloak the truth. 

Sit by “the fires! "think. ; \"sew perhaps: © 

“Don’t you young people want to look at houses? ... oh! 
but it’s Sunday,” said Mrs. Dillon, “ you won’t get in, but you 
might like to see the outsides.”’ 

““T wouldn’t trust Mark to choose, he’ll be all for romance 
and trees, you know what he is, mother...” 
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“ T could look at the outside anyway and tell you,” he sug- 
gested, clinging to the idea of a solitary walk, “‘ I remember two 
or three addresses.” 

“Very well,” she agreed. 

She went out to fetch a gooseberry tart. 

“Deirdre made it herself,” the mother boasted, ‘“‘ you won’t 
starve, Mark. She’s a good cook.”’ 

Mark admitted to himself that one must eat gooseberries 
in Spring and find them sour and yet grin and say how good they 
were and the powder-custard barely mollified them. 

Later he stood on the hearthrug, prepared to go out. Deirdre 
was sewing at some silken garment. Asked its nature she became 


coy and said: “Oh, you'll know some time.” 
His spirit winced and he said abruptly: “‘ Well, I’d better 
go out.” 


“Very good... Cheerio...don’t lose yourself.’ 

Had he lost himself already ? He wondered as he sat on a 
bus top going he scarcely cared where. He went to the terminus, 
descended to a suburb that had recently been the country. He 
followed a tree-bordered road, attracted by the apple blossom 
in old gardens. A thrush was repeating his phrases with passionate 
emphasis from the larch over his head, while undismayed by 
such a bel canto a greenfinch on a thorn tree repeated his little 
thyme of song. Mark stood still, quieted, forgetful of the pork, 
the gooseberry tart and their implications. Then he went along 
the road full of curiosity to see beyond the bend that offered the 
unknown. 

Ah! there it was—‘ House for Sale.” The notice hung to 
an old iron gate, it looked weatherstained and weeds grew round 
the gate. Mark tried to open it. It stuck and grated in the 
gravel. But he managed to open it. The Spring sunshine had 
been darkened by a cloud and the cold of the day caught him. 
He shivered suddenly. The garden sloped away from him and a 
path led him from the empty house. He saw that the garden, 
grassy, untended, ran down to a little stream, overhung by willows 
and ferns. Riotous wild roses would bloom in June; now there 
were primroses in the grass. He stood enchanted by bird song 
and blossom and as he stood there a flash of jewelled feathers 
sped down the stream, lost in the sunlit tunnel of the willows—a 
kingfisher, the halcyon of happy days. 

Cc 
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But someone was calling and he turned guiltily. The voice 
came from the top window of the old grey house, a window 
wreathed in wistaria and a climbing rose tree. A woman’s head 
was at the window and someone waved and called. He realized 
that he was just a trespasser, he should have asked permission 
at the house, but he thought it was empty. This must be a care- 
taker who lived perhaps, in a basement. She had gone upstairs 
to attract his attention. He made his way under blossoming 
trees, his feet brushing the daisies. He was preparing his apology 
for the woman who came out from the house. She was in a green 
cotton dress and her red head was bare. He had expected an 
elderly caretaker—perhaps this was her daughter. 

“ Ym sorry,” he began, ~ 1 should have asked... 

“Oh no,” she said, “it’s quite alright. You were down by 
my stream... let’s go back. Come along.” 

She walked lightly in front of him, a thin young woman, her 
step was quick and eager. 

“You live in this house?” he asked. 

“-Butsot courses 

She looked at him with wide hazel eyes, they were green when 
she laughed and then they darkened to the colour of the pool at 
their feet. ‘“‘ Let’s sit down here.” 

He spread his coat on the grass and they sat down, he a demure 
rather stiff figure. He shivered again. 

“You're cold,” she cried, “did you feel it as you came 
through the gate?” 

“Yes, the sun was clouded but it’s coming out again—there, 
isn’t it lovely? I do love this garden.” 

“You do want to live here ?”’ she asked, her eyes on his 
face. 

“Yes—TI do, it’s just my dream—but I don’t think Deirdre 
would like it, she’d say the garden was too big, and I haven’t 
seen the house yet—but I know she wouldn’t like it—so of course 
I must look for something else.” 

“Tell me about Deirdre, please.”’ 

Mark looked at the grass, his brow was clouded. It did seem 
to him curious that he should be telling a caretaker about his 
engagement so he spoke rather formally. 

“We're engaged,” he explained, “‘ we’ll be married in the 
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Summer so we’re looking for a house... I said I’d look round 
lirst t2).clove this, but ivcisn-teher styles: 

“No,” she agreed, “it wouldn’t be hers—but you have all 
the afternoon, so be happy ... she’s happy, isn’t she?” 

“Oh! yes, she’s sewing something, she won’t miss me.”’ 

“Then there you are, you’re warmer now, aren’t you?” 
She touched his hand, hers was warm, the gesture had no coquetry, 
it was friendly. The sun had come out and again the kingfisher 
flashed by. Her fingers tightened on his. ‘“‘ My kingfisher,’’ she 
whispered, then she laughed. 


“Not mine...no, he’s God’s own jewel. But the robin 
and the wren are mine, they come to the house. You shall see 
them... but now tell me things... all about you.” 


He looked into the green-brown eyes. 

“You have woodland eyes,” he said irrelevantly, then added, 
“T’ve nothing to tell, where shall I begin ? ” 

“Oh! you as a little boy. I like little boys... you were 
shy and rather timid weren’t you? But you loved animals and 
woods and water—go on.” 

Yes, he was recalling it all now, the childish days of wonder, 
of fears and strange, aloof delights. He had never talked so much 
and he stopped himself with a jerk to look at his watch. 

“Oh! I say,” he exclaimed. ‘“‘ Why did you let me ramble 
on? What a fearful egoist I must be to talk for an hour. But 
really you’re so encouraging ... and now it’s your turn. You 
haven’t told me what you do in an empty house.” 

She laughed. 

“ There’s lots of time to tell you things, we’ll see the house 
presently, you want to tell Deirdre about it.” 

“No need. I'll just say she wouldn’t like it.” 

He could not tell how the slow, gentle Sunday afternoon 
went by. They had talked... but what about? Outside the 
gate it seemed hard to recollect spoken words. When the Angelus 
rang out from the Convent near by, he started guiltily. 

“ Why, that’s six o’clock ”’ he said, “‘ I must go back. Deirdre 
will think I’ve lost myself. She finds me very incompetent.” 

The girl rose at once. 

“Yes, you must go back,” she agreed, “ they'll expect you 
for supper... it’ll be cold pork and salad.”’ 

“Of course—how clever of you.” 

C2 
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“But couldn’t you come back to see the full moon over the 
garden? It will be full to-night. I see it rise from the attic 
window, do come, you'd love it.’ 

“Could I?’ He was wistfully consulting conscience, then 
said: “ I'll stay with them till half-past nine. . . we'll all be tired. 
There’s the office for us both to-morrow... yes, I could rush 
back here for half an hour—it would be fun.” 

No scruple about discretion troubled the prudent young man. 
He and the caretaker would see the moon rise from her attic 
window. Why not? 

They walked together to the house ; the door stood open to 
the wide empty hall. The floor was very dusty and as he passed 
the drawingroom window the bare room looked bleak. His 
companion had gone into the house. He supposed she lived on 
the attic floor, he would know to-night. The gate swung open 
heavily. The thrush was giving his evening concert. 


* * * * 


A week later Deirdre Dillon was writing to a sympathetic 
friend. 

‘* Of course,” she wrote, “‘ it was a terrible shock to me. We 
were just engaged and Mark seemed so happy. No one had an 
idea that he had this clot in his system. It was all very sudden 
and quite painless they think. He died on the ’bus before he 
could be taken to hospital. But tragic as it is I try to be resigned. 
Sometimes these tragedies are for the best, meant for our good. 
I don’t know that we were really suited. Our tastes were different. 
I know he adored me but I felt a lack somewhere and I must be 
brave and live my life now that he is dead.” 


It was a week ago that Mark slipped off the ’bus and hurried 
down the shadowy road. Someone had fainted—perhaps died 
on the ‘bus and everyone was fussing and crowding round the 
poor fellow, so it was all right to leave them to it. What could 
he do? A dead man was no concern of his. Now he would be 
in time to see the moon rise. The iron gate was half open; the 
thrush had sung his last notes ; there was a scent of young leaves 
and blossom, blossom white in the dusk. A girl’s voice hailed 
him from the open window overhead. 
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“Come along quick, the moon is peeping over the trees.”’ 

The door stood open but in the dusk the hall looked furnished, 
rugs on the floor, a tall clock in one corner and there seemed to 
be pictures on the walls and a scent of flowers. He would ask the 
caretaker if he had fancied all this. 

She was leaning against the attic window and beyond her, 
over the dusky bank of trees, the golden target grew and grew 
to its perfect circle, swung low in the night-blue sky. She took 
his hand in hers and they stood in silence. 


THE CRITICAL LEVEL 
By Brian O’ Doherty 


T is not, I think, untrue to say that the whole trend of 
contemporary art criticism has been towards the scientific 
and rational rather than towards the intuitively poetic. It 

would appear to be aseptically manufactured rather than conceived 
in some degree of emotion, however refined and sublimated— 
for the almost pathological fear of a label, such as “ Romantic’ 
or ‘ Subjective ’, has resulted in a disregard of the fundamentals 
of good criticism, and has led to such ultimate absurdities as 
critics criticising critics criticising, like a series of images between 
parallel mirrors diminishing in progression from reality. This 
excessive refinement and sensitivity is always in danger of 
becoming bloodless and unreal. A critic should exercise his whole 
organism in his criticism, for criticism is a revelation of the texture 
and quality of the critic’s mind as well as an exploration of that 
which he is criticising, and it is this essential duality of his activity 
that has been overlooked and neglected. The art critic is an artist 
in his own right. Art criticism should be creative, not clinical. 
Unlike other creative artists, the critic is concerned with 
three spheres, a trinity of worlds. Primarily he is interested in 
visual art, and criticism results from the contact of the painter’s 
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completed work with his consciousness. And it is through this 
consciousness, as through a subtly distorting mirror, that the 
original work of art is seen. I do not mean that the critic trans- 
lates pictorial into literary art, if this were possible it would not 
be necessary for an artist to paint his pictures, he could write them. 
Such a concept of translation is, on this visual art-art critic plane, 
the equivalent of the fallacy that pictorial art consists of a literal 
transcription of nature. What the critic does is something far 
more subtle and shadowy. But before going on it is necessary to 
complete the trinity of worlds in which he as artist is involved. 

I have indicated two of them, the world of visual art and the 
world of his own consciousness, and it might be considered that 
these would suffice for the exercise of the critical faculty. Perhaps 
for a time they might, but the sources of critical power—as the 
sources of visual creative power—must be replenished and sharp- 
ened from time to time by the vast objective maelstrom of what 
Jacques Maritain calls ‘Things’, by the external world, by in 
a word—Nature. For all great art critics have shown in their 
work a profound understanding, and an artist’s understanding, 
of Nature. It is these three entities, touching subtly without 
overlap in three contiguous circles, which are the revolving units 
from which great art criticism eventually comes. 

Much modern criticism—in fact it is the whole tendency of 
the modern school—has ignored the external world, has involuted 
into a passionless and clinical evaluation in terms of knowledge, 
rather than an evaluation in terms of the inclusive three, the 
subtle distillation of which make a fuller and more inclusive art 
criticism possible. For if the art critic is to function as an artist, 
he must not restrain and confine the fluid of his appreciation into a 
translucent column, to make of himself a sort of barometer which 
one holds within the sphere of influence of a painting when an 
evaluation is required; he must, as the visual artist has done 
before him, pour something of his essence into his words, must 
make them an expression of himself, of his poetic quality, of the 
depth of his perception, and of the intuitive sensitivity of his 
receptive apparatus. 

The Barometer School—if one may so call them—has arisen 
and taken shape as the justice of the abstract ideal in painting 
became more widely accepted. The parallel is of course between 
the elimination of nature and literary components in painting, and 
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a similar loss of the grosser emotional content in criticism. The 
failure and dessication of much criticism arising from the abstract 
ideal is due to this attempted equivalence, instead of a poetic 
interpretation in terms of the three critical components. Like the 
Oracle of Delphi, the art critic should sit on a tripod, a tripod 
formed of Nature, Self, and Picture—certainly such a position 
will add substance and discretion to his pronouncements. It has 
been the mistake of many when writing on abstraction that they 
eliminated nature and their own experience, so that with a quite 
advertent deliberation they sterilised themselves from the point 
of view of producing art. They climbed the ladder to the critical 
level and then knocked the ladder away. 

In dealing with abstraction as a critic one should enable the 
reader to see dimly, like a transient ghost behind the framework of 
words, glimpses of the work of art which in it’s turn is inspiring 
the critical work of art; thus one should use words with a fine 
sensitivity and feeling for their strength, delicacy, tension and 
weight, and should so weave a web of words that it vibrates with 
the abstract spirit. Here one begins to see that criticism involves 
a poetic sense, and the exercise of immeasurable and subliminal 
entities, and that involving as it does this poetic sense, it is free to 
indulge in a certain amount of poetic licence. Poetry is a rare 
flower. Poetry which is primarily associated with criticism in it’s 
components is rarer still. That is why there are so few genuine 
art critics. 

Apart from the artists themselves—many of whom show in 
their writing considerable poetic gift—two of the men who have 
written most creatively on abstract art are Herbert Reid and 
Matteo Marangoni, Reid, I think, because he has a poet’s sensitiv- 
ity and verbal delicacy, and Marangoni because of the emotional 
force and pressure of his belief in the pure effect of abstract form 
as a dynamic unit as distinct from it’s literary connotations. 
Both these men make one aware that art criticism is a sort of 
intuitive prose-poetry, qualified by experience and knowledge, 
depending not on the evocativeness of the literary content, but 
primarily on the evocativeness of the form fulfilling it’s abstract 
function. 

And the art critic is truest who has primarily his receptivity 
attuned to the effects of form, whose appreciation is truly artistic 
as distinct from literary, and one has only to contrast the writings 
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of a genuine critic like Ruskin with the writings of those who are 
primarily poets and novelists, like Balzac and Baudelaire, to see 
the essential justice of this. Reading these latter one has the 
uneasy feeling that they are praising the right people for the wrong 
reasons, which are usually the literary reasons. For a genuine 
art critic is a very rare form of literary life. He must be, in his 
own minor but definite way, an artist, and as artist—that is 
literary artist—he must have some understanding of the creative 
process ; he must be in part a scientist, a chromatic expert, a 
philosopher, an observer, a psychologist, a poet ; and must have 
through careful exercise and protection developed a refined and 
educated sensibility. What is more important, he should have the 
impulse to write on what he sees. 


Thus it is understandable that the field of art criticism has 
been a playground for novelists, art experts, poets, psychologists, 
philosophers, aesthetes, and fools. The genuine critic is he in 
whom quietitude before a picture is not reached until he has 
written on it, and written on it for the right reasons. 


To return a moment to the three components of criticism, 
nature, the picture, the critical mind, it can be seen how there is a 
descending echelon from criticism which has these three components 
in a fluid exquisite balance in correct proportion, to criticism 
which allows one or other to gain precedence, in a mental—which 
becomes a structural—imbalance, resulting in bad criticism, but 
often in good literature. 


In a less purely critical region the Self is elevated in a sort of 
aesthetic disproportion to the primary position, where criticism 
is more the result of the Self than of the common thread connecting 
the intuitions of the painter and the critic, which latter is the true 
generating force of good criticism. Thus to Marangoni, Pater’s 
measured lyricism before the Mona Lisa is a disgusting outburst, 
because Pater is looking at the picture without really seeing it, 
his eyes being busy ranging over the literary hills and hollows of 
his own consciousness ; he is using the picture as a sort of touch- 
stone in the same fashion that Wordsworth used a lark, he is 
equating the picture to the mindlessness of nature, superimposing 
the circles of nature and pictorial art, which should only touch. 
Though Pater’s measured panegyric is literature of a high order, 
as art criticism it is incoherent to the point of delerium. 


DHE; CRITICAIS LEVEL AI 


On reading Ruskin, however, one discovers that he induces a 
confidence that his appreciation is truly pictorial in the modern 
sense, that his patches of literary writing are conscious and self- 
aware, and that as a critic he was finding his own sensitive poetic 
equivalent deriving from a keen visual sensitivity which could 
find an outlet in no other way. In other words he was that rare 
literary animal of which we have spoken—a genuine art critic. 

With the increasing realisation of the inherently visual nature 
of form in art—which is the rediscovery of this century—it was 
inevitable that the purist and formal aspects of art criticism should 
become predominant. But as the abstract school in painting has 
reached the limits of it’s expansion, and is now beginning to turn 
back to a new discovery of Things and nature with a new and 
heightened sensitivity and knowledge of the possibilities of form, 
so is the art critic returning to a wider and more encompassing 
method of writing on art, with a similar heightened awareness of 
the exclusive pictorial qualities and fundamental essences which 
make visual art different from the other arts. In Victorian times 
critics read pictures like books, at the beginning of the century 
and for thirty years after they listened to them like music, now at 
last they are beginning to look at them. 

Perhaps the new direction in art criticism has been most 
splendidly signposted by Andre Malreaux, whose writing on art 
has a keen and lance-like apprehension of formal pictorial 
qualities, which is displayed all along the line connecting the 
painter’s mind and his own, and which is still palpable when he is 
following that thread into his own intuitive depths. By this very 
ability he has licence for self-expression, and it is this property 
which allows and justifies his liberty within his own field of 
consciousness and thought, where he himself and the external 
world are mingling and in contact. It is a measure of Ruskin too 
that he was able to preserve something of the same quality of his 
visual awareness, and in reading Ruskin and Malreaux this is why 
there are many coincident echoes. 

It may be said that if the art critic is an artist, then as much 
as any work of art his should be able to stand alone, without 
leaning on a pictorial crutch. In the novel or the poem, however, 
there are a thousand unseen webs connecting the work through 
the reader’s mind to nature, and without which the work cannot be 
comprehended. Art criticism is subtly joined by stronger ties to 
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the visual art which has prompted and provoked it, and while 
not strictly necessary for an appreciation of the critical product, 
knowledge of pictures enables the work of critical art to expand 
within the reader’s mind to it’s full dimension. The work of art 
criticism, as any other work of fine art, can stand alone. But it is 
a more rarified product, depending as it does on two externals, 
and gains in stature when it can see itself in the mirror of art 
laid at it’s feet. 


A HUNDRED YEARS OF WALDEN 
By William Condry 


LIKE what old Walt Whitman once said about Thoreau : 

“.. . my prejudices, if I may call them that, are all with 

Emerson ; but Thoreau was a surprising fellow—he is not 
easily grasped—is elusive: yet he is one of the native forces— 
stands for a fact, for a movement, an upheaval . . . he looms up 
bigger and bigger: his dying does not seem to have hurt him a 
bit : every year has added to his fame. One thing about Thoreau 
keeps him very near to me: I refer to his lawless-ness—his 
dissent—his going his absolute own road let hell blaze all it 
chooses ”’. 

Thoreau made merry with society in deadly earnest. In order 
to think he did not retire to a library to pore over dry-as-dust 
systems. Instead he went and borrowed a friend’s axe and built 
himself a shanty by a pond, where he could grow rows and rows 
of beans. And as he worked he chuckled to himself at the odd 
ideas about life which came to him out there in the robust air 
with the smell of the healthy earth about him. And when he sat 
down to write in the evening, all those odd thoughts came 
tumbling out to make the merry masterpiece called Walden : or 
Life in the Woods, published in 1854. The book was re-published 
from time to time for the remainder of the century, enjoying a 
modest following of enthusiasts especially this side of the Atlantic. 
In Ireland, W. B. Yeats recalled how his father’s reading of 
Walden to him inspired him from boyhood with a yearning to 
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have a Walden of his own, and in after years, remembering this 
desire, he wrote “ Innisfree ’’, whose “‘ nine bean rows” are a 
reminiscence of Walden. 

In England, where George Elliot had years before reviewed 
Walden kindly in the Westminster Gazette, Robert Louis Stevenson 
saw fit in 1880 to assail the book in an ill-humoured essay whose 
sentiments he afterwards recanted, admitting that Thoreau was 
one of the inspirations of his life and writing. Perhaps this recanta- 
tion was symptomatic of the changing times. Britain’s cities were 
mushrooming into enormous unplanned agglomerations of slums 
and factories ; and access to the countryside, except expensively 
by rail, was yearly becoming more difficult. A new interest in the 
land and nature arose the more people felt cut off from them. 
There came a great surge towards simple living, the country- 
cottage, the open air. Such a movement had to have its literature 
and its prophets: Walden’s day had arrived. 

It was the early socialists who took up Walden, in the days 
when they revered Shelley and Carlyle far more than Marx and 
Engels. Few of these enthusiasts understood, or wanted to under- 
stand, much about political theory. Some were content to say 
with Thoreau that the best government was that which governed 
least. Many strove towards a now almost forgotten type of 
socialism, which as Mr. E. M. Forster puts it in his essay on 
Carpenter, was to be “non-industrialised, unorganised and 
rooted in the soil ”’. 

Edward Carpenter, who had an enormous influence on the 
life and thought of his times, embodied that age perfectly. 
Inspired by Whitman’s Leaves of Grass, Carpenter’s great prose- 
poem Towards Democracy, let much fresh air into Victorian 
drawing-rooms. Inheriting {500 a year, Carpenter might have 
settled to a comfortable literary life. Instead, determined to get 
back to the land, through toil and the simple life, he went into 
market gardening, which he soon found was not so simple . 
Eventually, Walden fell into his hands with its message of real 
simplification which went far beyond anything he had imagined. 
Of Walden he wrote: “Its ideal of life spent with Nature on the 
very ground-plane of simplicity . . . has yet shattered the con- 
ventional views of thousands of people. It helped, I must confess, 
to make me uncomfortable for some years ”’. 

It was Carpenter who described the Victorian Age as marking 
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“the lowest ebb of modern civilised society ’’. So it is a natural 
step from Carpenter to that greatest of all English Thoreauvians, 
Henry Salt. Salt and his brother-in-law, J. L. Joynes, were 
young masters at Eton, which institution they shocked by adopting 
vegetarianism (after Shelley) and socialism, and by protesting 
against that then favourite Eton pursuit, the coursing of hares. 
Quitting the luxuries of Eton as Carpenter renounced the status 
of clergyman, Salt, too, went in for the simple life in a country 
cottage, there to write, among other works, his studies of Shelley, 
Thoreau and Jefferies, and (again like Carpenter) to be visited in 
his rustic retreat by many of his distinguished contemporaries. 
His influence on the socialist, anarchist and humanitarian move- 
ment was great. Among his friends were Gandhi (whom he 
introduced to Thoreau’s Civil Disobedience with important results), 
Ramsay Macdonald, Shaw, Carpenter, Olive Schreiner, Kropotkin, 
Havelock Ellis, W. H. Hudson, Cunningham Grahame, John 
Galsworthy, G. K. Chesterton, Edward Garnett and William 
Morris. He was a leader of the onslaught which in those days took 
place against vivisection, blood sports, “murderous millinery ’, 
prison conditions, the game laws, slaughter-house conditions, 
corporal punishment, bad diet, the oppression of native races, 
and so on. Salt worshipped Thoreau, or, as Mr. Henry Williamson 
once put it: “Salt was Thoreau’. Salt was a naturalist; too, in 
the Thoreau tradition. Shaw said that Salt “‘ never went out of 
doors without binoculars to watch the birds ”’ 

William Archer who, as the Ibsen champion, helped to bring 
about a revolution in English drama, was another Thoreau 
enthusiast. He, too, took to country life and lived from 1890 to 
1895 at a cottage near Ockham in Surrey which he called 
“Walden ’’, and from which he went long walks with Shaw, 
Pinero and A. B. Walkley. Shaw, in his preface to Stephen 
Winsten’s Salt and his Circle, wrote: “ It was Salt who introduced 
William Archer to me. Both of them were Thoreau specialists .. . 
It was through this introduction that I started writing plays ”’ 
Though Shaw never read Thoreau, he heard so much of him from 
Archer and Salt that even he was heard to quote Thoreau on 
occasions. 

Influential in a quiet way, Henry Salt was not a man to make 
headlines. Quite opposite was Robert Blatchford whoalso slept with 
Walden under his pillow, and of whom Chesterton said: Very 
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few intellectual swords have left such a mark on our time, have 
cut so deep or remained so clean.”’ With a single book Blatchford 
achieved a staggering notoriety. Merrie England (1893) sold two 
million copies (mostly at a penny each) by rising at the psycho- 
logical moment on the wave of social and intellectual discontent 
that swept through the Nineties. Blatchford was to the fore in 
the open-air movement as well. His ideas reached ever wider 
audiences through his popular paper The Clarion. There sprang 
up Clarion discussion-groups, Clarion theatre-groups, and through 
Clarion cycling-clubs town-bound young workers on their new 
“ safety-bicycles ’’ sought the open countryside at weekends. 
Blatchford began Merrie England with the injunction that if his 
readers first read Walden they would more easily understand his 
book, and thousands read and took to heart Thoreau’s message. 

The turn of the century was an exciting time when alongside 
America’s Walden one could breathe in even more daring new 
ideas from Europe in the works of Nietzsche, Kropotkin, Bakunin 
and Tolstoy; and when little magazines and pamphlets vied 
with each other to put across their various revolutionary messages. 
There was The Eagle and the Serpent, nineteen issues of which were 
published in London between 1898 and 1902 and which“ Dedicated 
to the Philosophy of Life Enunciated by Nietzsche, Emerson, 
Stirner, Thoreau and Goethe, Labours for the Recognition of New 
Ideals in Politics and Sociology, in Ethics and Philosophy, in 
Literature and Art”. In Derby there was published The 
Candlestick, whose editor, W. L. Hare, went to prison in 1902 for 
refusing to pay taxes to support the Boer War ; in this act he was 
inspired by Thoreau’s example, who as he relates in Walden, 
spent a night in jail for refusing to pay the taxes imposed by a 
government which sent escaped slaves back into slavery. To go 
to prison for a principle was an act typical of the age, and found an 
echo a little later in the martyrdoms of the suffragette movement, 
and the pacifist movement of the first World War. 

But 1914-18 changed everything, suddenly completing the 
triumph of science and mechanics. Before then few cars stirred 
the dust of the country roads. Many villages were as remote as 
they had been in the eighteenth century. Rural Old England was 
still much as the New England of Walden: the townsman’s dream 
of a Thoreau-style rustic retreat still seemed possible. But in the 
intensively organised and urbanised society of the post-war years, 
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the ideal of the simple life waned. That the popularity of Walden 
did not wane with it was a measure of the book’s depth. There 
was and is an enduring core of readers who love Walden, not as a 
book full of clever and quotable ideas, but as the superbly 
expressed utterance of a man concerned not with ‘isms’ but 
with the search for individual integrity. 

Among modern writers there have been many who, like 
H. M. Tomlinson, have loved Walden. But none perhaps have 
been quite as captivated as H. W. Nevinson who directed his long- 
lasting energies to the support of the oppressed on so many fronts 
such as Greece, Turkey, Ireland, South Africa, India and Russia, 
as well as England. Visiting America in 1920, Nevinson went to 
see those “‘ quiet relics of Concord: the houses of Hawthorne and 
Emerson ’”’. Then he walked out to Walden Pond: “ There I sat 
long, for there was the place I had wished to visit more than any 
other in America. It was there my friend Thoreau had lived, and 
there in loneliness had conceived the little book which to me is 
the most beautiful product that ever sprang from American soil, 
as he himself was the most beautiful and courageous nature ”’. 

Now in this centenary year we can ask: will Walden remain 
readable for a further hundred years ? I think it will. As long as 
a love of the open-air, of natural beauty, of intellectual freedom 
and of the dignity of the individual endures, Walden will be 
cherished. 

Perhaps the prophecy made by W. H. Hudson in 1917 on the 
occasion of the centenary of Thoreau’s birth will prove right. 
Hudson wrote: “I have failed to find, in all the books and 
articles on Thoreau which I have read, a satisfying and adequate 
statement or exposition of the man and his true place in the world 
of mind and spirit. The reason of my failure, it might be said, is 
that I have put him too high, that my enthusiasm has spoilt my 
judgment . . . Nevertheless, I will stick to my belief that when 
the bicentenary comes round and is celebrated by our descendants ; 
when .. . are forgotten all those who anatomized Thoreau in order 
to trace his affinities and give him his true classification—now 
as a Gilbert White, now as a lesser Ralph Waldo Emerson, now as 
a Richard Jefferies, now as somebody else, he will be regarded 
as simply himself, as Thoreau, one without master or mate, who 
was ready to follow his own genius whithersoever it might lead 
him ... and who was in the foremost ranks of the prophets ”’. 


DRAMATIC COMMENTARY 


By A. J. Leventhal 
NoT FOR CHILDREN. By Elmer Rice. Gate Theatre. 
THE QuARE FELLOw. By Brendan Behan. The Pike Theatre Club. 
DEAR CHARLES. By Alan Melville. Olympia Theatre. 


Seeing Not for Children at the Gate Theatre brought me back to the early 
days of the Peacock Theatre when Hilton Edwards and Micheal MacLiammoir 
pioneered with plays that we used to call ‘experimental’ and shook the audiences 
into a new awareness of the possibilities of the stage as a vehicle for interpreting 
the latest psychological theories. We were then confronted with German 
expressionism, Italian personification of sentiments born in the mind of Pirandello 
and American exposition of the Teutonic approach to expressionistic drama as 
shown in Elmer Rice’s Adding Machine. 

Elmer Rice, however, thought it worth his while to improve on himself and 
an outmoded technique, and the Gate Theatre, through some unexpected throw- 
back, thought it likewise worth while to let us see where a dogged pursuance of 
an experiment might eventually lead us. The result, though obviously a cerebral 
success, does not go to the heart or touch the fundamentals of genuine drama. It 
is all very well to break the conventional rules of the theatre and try to create 
interest by trifling with the stage itself, but the project collapses when it only 
succeeds in confusing the audience by expecting them to accept the illusion of a 
play within a play within a play. 

Not for Children may be a sophisticated effort to hold the mirror up to nature, 
but nature, as the most neophyte of artists knows, has to be simplified and broken 
down into appreciable aesthetic form to be recognised when presented on the 
stage. The author is cynical enough to anticipate this criticism but his comments 
do not help and only serve to stress the inadequacy of his play in so far as it 
endeavours to elucidate life as we know it. 

To add to the confusion, the characters move unrestrictedly out of the action 
of one play into that of another and the link, if it can be so described, is main- 
tained by Timothy Harris, the producer, played with the right kind of vulgarity 
by Sam Lynn, an actor who improves with each part and who should eventually 
find himself among our foremost professionals. On the outer stage Maurice O’Brien 
and Constance Cummings prove themselves worthy foils in their comments on 
the action. 

Brendan Behan is no expressionist but if he has contrived to write a play, 
The Quare Fellow, with no recognisable form, he has, nevertheless, produced a 
powerful piece of propaganda, as powerful as his recurring recorded voice that 
sings out its baritone jingle-jangle from a punishment cell with telling dramatic 
effect. There can be no question as to the intensity of his implied plea for the 
suppression of judicial hanging. His approach is not that of Charles Duff 
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(although he owes him something) who, in his Handbook on Hanging, uses satire 
and statistics to arouse interest in the minds of a normally apathetic public. 
Brendan Behan has obviously had experience of life in prison and his sincerity 
in stressing the inhumanity of capital punishment can be as little doubted as 
Oscar Wilde’s when he wrote his Ballad of Reading Gaol. 

Throughout the three acts of the play the scene is set either in the city prison 
or its exercise yard. We do not meet the ‘quare fellow’ who gives the play its 
title. He is the condemned man and the author endeavours to maintain dramatic 
suspense by the reaction of the other prisoners to the possibility of his reprieve. 
The interest in this rather carelessly made play is kept alive by the vitality and 
the plausibility of the characters—prisoners, warders and some hangmen. Sean 
O’Casey and Donagh MacDonagh have mined the purlieus of the Liberties for 
picturesque speech and it would have seemed that there were no fresh words to 
conquer. This, however, is not so for Brendan Behan’s dialogue is outstanding 
and his ear has caught and retained a rich Dublin modern slang laced with a 
specialised lag lingo. 

For this alone we should be grateful to the Pike Theatre for producing the 
play. In it there is comedy as well as pathos and the humorous parts were better 
sustained than the others. Pat Nolan was particularly conspicuous in the crowded 
cast. Gearoid O’Lochlainn, as Warder Regan, who combined religion with a 
partiality for drink, gave a good rendering of a complicated character. The acting 
generally was adequate and the small stage failed to cramp the inventive genius 
of Alan Simpson as producer. 

I don’t suppose that nowadays anyone ever goes to the theatre for uplift. 
And by the same token we don’t expect the author to have a message. The time 
has long passed since we felt compelled to ask ourselves what was the moral of 
the play we had just seen. If by some freak there was a person who was 
sufficiently old-fashioned to look for the moral of Dear Charles, which had its 
first showing in Dublin at the Olympia Theatre, he would be hard put to find 
it. To begin with, the situation of the family, round which the action revolves, 
is one that plays havoc with conventional morality. Denise Darvel is a novelist; 
she is also a mother with two adult sons and a marriageable daughter but she 
lacks a husband. No, she is not a widow, not even a grass one, though her three 
children each boast a separate father. Actually the boasting takes place later 
when the mother faced with the impending marriage of one of her sons and her 
daughter into a wealthy family whose fortune is derived from sardines, reveals 
to her children the story of their origin. Don’t ask for any plausibility in this 
comedy. Given the unusual situation, the author works it out by relying on the 
inconsequential behaviour of his characters, some funny lines and the good 
humour of the audience. Having got over the first shock of a mother preferring 
the fruits of motherhood without strings—the sort of legal strings that keep her 
attached to a husband, the audience takes what follows without a blink. The three 
fathers are confronted with their children of whose existence they were unaware. 
The problem still remains. How to put up a facade of respectability? You can’t 
ask the ‘Sardines’ to accept illegitimates as a son and daughter-in-law. They 
must, one of the characters points out, be narrow in their outlook through much 
close packing of their profitable fish. Denise decides that one of the three fathers 
must marry her. But she is no Portia and is far too modern to rely on caskets. 
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The eager mature suitors must fight it out among themselves. Chili Bourchier 
plays the chief part with an easy grace, making it possible for us to accept her 
children’s adoration, to say nothing of the rivalry of the three men who have 
loved and left her. The senior father, an Englishman, is played by Claude Jones. 
The character is almost stock stage English, to be laughed at, but who makes 
some palpable hits in his own defence. Richard Klee, playing the second father, 
provides more than a modicum of farce as a Polish pianist and Anthony Vicars, 
as third in the line of lovers, is a sort of gentleman cracksman. His was effective 
quiet acting. The rest of the cast were adequate. 

The Olympia Theatre has been occupying itself latterly with three types 
of plays: the tried play, the try-out play and the trying play. Dear Charles 
belongs to the first category, having had a long run in the West End. The play is 
adapted from the French by Alan Melville. How far it differs from the original, 
I cannot say, but it is so easy to blame the French for any divergence from 
conventional behaviour. To do this is really ridiculous for there is no nation 
which has a greater respect for family life. 


Art Notes By Edward Sheehy. 


TRELAND: AN EXHIBITION OF WATERCOLOURS BY PATRICK HALL. The Victor 
Waddington Galleries. 


TAISPEANTAS ANIARGABHALACH DOBHARDATHANNA LE DONALL O Corcora. The 
Victor Waddington Galleries. 


RECENT WATERCOLOURS BY HowarD Knee. The Victor Waddington Galleries. 


EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS BY PATRICK HENNESSY, R.H.A. The Dublin Painters’ 
Gallery. 


DRAWINGS WATERCOLOURS GOUACHE CERAMICS. Group Exhibition at The Victor 
Waddington Galleries. 


MonoGRAPHIES De L’ArT BELGE CINQUIEME SERIE. Issued by The Belgian 
Ministry for Public Instruction. 


This has not been a very interesting season, in spite of the number of 
exhibitions. Unfortunately, in the hope of returning, I failed to take notes during 
my one visit to the Oireachtas; but I retain a general impression that the committee 
has begun to exercise greater selectivity and that the standard was very much 
higher than in previous years. 

Patrick Hall, in what might more accurately be described as his wash- 
drawings, may always be relied on for a workmanlike competence in reproducing 
the architectural scene; though this is not to suggest that his work is merely 
mechanical. His line is at once unobtrusive and sensitive and subordinates itself 
to needs which are patently objective. The warmth and subdued tones of his 
washes achieve a particularity of atmosphere which save his work from being 
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merely analytical or documentary. This is not great art, or even art at all in the 
real sense of the word; but its unpretentious honesty and undoubted craftsmanship 
is infinitely to be preferred to the sentimental emotionalism and slapdash 
technique endemic in that medium. In all thirty-five canvases at this show he 
maintains an extraordinary uniformity of quality; though to my mind he is at his 
best where the architectural element predominates, as in St. Patrick’s Cathedral, 
Dublin, or Foster Place, Dublin. 

In his watercolours Daniel Corkery is a very different man from the sea- 
green incorruptible of Irish, or should I say Anglo-Irish, letters; though in their 
quiet lyricism it might be possible to see some spiritual affinity with his short- 
stories of his native Cork. But there the similarity ends; for while the short-stories 
have depth and reality; have feeling born of a subtle and intimate apprehension 
of life, his pictures are rarely more than pleasantly painted transcriptions of 
appearances. Admittedly his colour is true and clean and he paints apparently 
without effort; but his work lacks any force of vision. Undoubtedly pictures like 
The Last Gleam or Cork’s Gentle Sunshine (The very titles are suggestive) do give 
pleasure to large numbers of people, but mainly I should think to those who are 
unable or unwilling to make any effort in the face of a work of art. If we seem 
captious in asking for more it is because such painting, and the world is full of it, 
is really a kind of self indulgence on the part of the painter and not, as it should 
be to achieve any significant or durable end, the triumph of effort. This is not 
a plea for energeticism or a demand for portentous significance in all painting. 
Matisse, whose painting pre-eminently celebrates the joy of life, its real but only 
too vulnerable gaiety, desired to evoke in people a feeling of repose when they 
contemplated his painting. But his success is obviously the result of an amazing 
self-discipline as draughtsman and colourist, prolonged until it became spon- 
taneous. Whereas all this parlour-painting, even at its technical best, conveys no 
more than passive acceptance in an acceptably literate medium. 

Most of the above remarks apply equally to the work of Howard Knee, 
However it lacks the freedom and the freshness of Corkery’s. 

Due to an oversight I did not reach Patrick Hennessy’s exhibition until a 
number of the canvases had already been removed and so this must be taken 
with that reservation in mind. From what I saw I find no reason to revise any 
previous opinion of his work. Someone, I think it was Friedlander, said of 
Vermeer that he treated every object as still-life. Without carrying the comparison 
farther I think that the same might be said of Hennessy. His still-lifes are painted 
with a curious intensity, a concentration on the object as phenomenon, on shape, 
and nuances of texture, so that in this genre his work achieves an exotic beauty 
that is even a little morbid. On the other hand his people and landscapes are 
conceived as static phenomena, assembled appearances seen in a light that is also 
static. They have thus an air of unreality without achieving the imaginative 
validity of fantasy, or the psychological significance of Surrealism. His Crowning 
With Thorns, acclaimed by several critics as a new departure, might, in fact be a 
finely painted still-life of a medieval Spanish wood-carving. The large canvas, 
Mural for Sunroom, is both dull and diffuse, so much so that it makes one turn 
with relative pleasure to the typical still-lifes White Roses or a Pattern of Sea 
Shells where at least one can enjoy his astonishing expertise. 

The group exhibition of small and relatively inexpensive pieces in a variety 
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of media was by far the most stimulating of the season. I have never seen such 
a delightful collection of ceramics, both native and imported; nor art and crafts- 
manship in our day applied so well to the utilitarian. The work of the Italian 
Guido Gambone, has a beautiful and individual formality as well as subtle 
harmony in colour. Paul Pouchol, with his figurines of birds and animals is more 
decorative, a creator of pleasantly original bijouterie. Peter Brennan is more 
traditional in his forms, but his colour patterns and glazes have individuality 
and distinction, As usual John Ffrench scores an occasional] brilliant success; but 
I find myself wishing that he would occasionally vary his studied eccentricity of 
form. There were also several lively terracottas by Hilary Heron as well as two 
small but promising enamels. 

While the ceramics, understandably, attracted most attention, the pictorial 
end of the show was interesting in that it gave the opportunity of seeing the more 
informal work of some of our established painters. I must confess that several 
painters, whose ‘grand manner’ I find pretentious and over-contrived surprised 
me with the unstudied artistry of their drawings and sketches. From the large 
selection of works I particularly liked a number of free and expressive line- 
drawings by Elizabeth Rivers, particularly Galway Fair, Nos. I and II; two small 
Spanish landscapes by George Campbell for their glowing richness and depth; 
the subtle colour and lyrical drawing of Gerard Dillon’s Riders and Connemara 
Boy, both in monotype; the bold pattern and humour of Anne Yeat’s Jnfuriated 
Puppet, and several coldly precise drawings by Patrick Swift, notably Olive Trees 
and Cact. 

To-date the Belgian Ministry of Public Instruction has issued some fifty- 
seven monographs, each dealing with an individual Belgian painter or sculptor. 
The monographs are beautifully produced, each giving some twenty-four photo- 
graphic reproductions in black and white, with one in colour in the case of 
painters, an introductory critical and biographical essay by an individual critic 
and a bibliography. Most of the painters represented are contemporary and show 
that Belgian painting to-day is very much alive with, I am tempted to judge, 
a leaning towards Expressionism and Realism, rather than Abstraction. But the 
immediate past has not been neglected. The extravagant genius of James Ensor 
has two volumes, as vainter and etcher. The versatile and spirited Félicien Rops, 
whose work links Daumier with the Impressionists, has a well edited volume. 
And so has the amazing Antoine Wiertz, the Romantic pasticheur who tried to 
revive the art of Michael Angelo and Raphael at the expense of his original 
genius. This is certainly a most laudible undertaking on the part of the Belgian 
Government and one for which critics everywhere must be grateful. 


D2 
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Tue Letters oF W. B. Yeats. Edited by Allan Wade. Rupert Hart-Davis. 
£3 38. 


As far back as 1908 Allan Wade’s bibliography of Yeats’s writings was 
published by The Shakespeare Head Press and reprinted in the same year in the 
eighth and final volume of the Collected Poems. For thirty years after the 
publication of the Collected Poems and that bibliography Yeats continued to 
write and Allan Wade continued to watch and to record all the published work 
that came from his pen. The result of this patient, devoted attention was given 
to all now and hereafter who care to use it in the monumental bibliography 
published by Rupert Hart-Davis in 1951. And now, fifteen years after the poet’s 
death and forty-six years after the first published evidence of a scholar’s care 
enlisted in the service of a poet growing to greatness, Allan Wade has made 
available in a single volume, through the publishers of his 1951 bibliography, 
a selection of some 800 of Yeats’s letters written between 1887 and the month 
of his death, January, 1939. The last inclusion, a fragment of a letter to Lady 
Elizabeth Pelham (given in Joseph Hone’s W. B. Yeats 1865-1939) ends with 
a fitting summary “‘I am happy, and I think full of an energy, of an energy I 
had despaired of. It seems to me that I have found what I wanted. When I try 
to put it all into a phrase I say, ‘Man can embody truth but he cannot know it.’ 
I must embody it in the completion of my life. The abstract is not life and every- 
where draws out its contradictions. You can refute Hegel but not the Saint or the 
Song of Sixpence. . .”’ If the long series of letters shows a change, a development 
from the more lucid, diffuse and feminine style to a more muscular, hard and 
compact masculinity, there is no change of direction. Yeats continued on the 
course he had begun and the convictions of his old age are but confirmations of 
the intimations of his youth. Away back in 1887 he wrote of George Eliot, ‘‘She 
is too reasonable. I hate reasonable people, the activity of their brains sucks up 
all the blood out of their hearts. I was once afraid of turning out reasonable 
myself. The only business of the head in the world is to bow a ceaseless obeisance 
to the heart.’’ That hatred and that fear never left him, and were frequently 
expressed whether in a denunciation of ‘Whiggery’— 


A levelling, rancorous, rational sort of a mind 
That never looked out of the eye of a saint 
Or out of a drunkard’s eye. . 


or in the sudden vehement phrases of the letters of his old age to such women 
friends as Olivia Shakespear, Dorothy Wellesley or Ethel Mannin. Concerned in 
his art to express the passionate and the unruly in forms that should be firm 
and shapely and in a tradition of things well-wrought, Yeats imposed upon the 
turbulence of emotion, passion, enmity in his life a traditional dignity of speech 
and manner. And those who look for it will find in the letters little evidence of 
the poet of languorous dreams or the savage indignation of unrequited love. In 
his introduction to Yeats’s letters to Katherine Tynan which he edited for 
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publication last year, Dr. Roger McHugh refers to the inflation by critics of the 
ordinary conflicts in an artistic family into major psychological influences upon 
the poet, and goes on to say, “‘If the inner conflicts revealed in these letters have 
been similarly manifested it is, I think, partly because the creative processes 
of his imaginative and dramatic mind have been confused with the rational 
processes of his apoetic thinking’. Certainly the great bulk of his letters now 
before us offer little invitation to add to that confusion. The poet carried over 
to the contemplative and creative side great burdens of experience for theme and 
subject of his verse, but the man retained always his own identity and a clear 
and rational intellect for the management of men and affairs. In his introduction 
Mr. Wade says that if a complete collection of all Yeats’s correspondence were 
possible it would form almost a full autbiography except for his childhood and 
youth. Up to 1887 Yeats estimated his letter-writing at not more than two in 
six months, but from the time he left Ireland in that year he was a diligent 
correspondent and seems to have felt the need to tell to some friend all that was 
happening to him, all that he was doing and planning. And, indeed, despite the 
forced absence of his letters to Ezra Pound, to Maud Gonne and others, and the 
exclusion of many that have been printed in small collections already, this volume 
does give a strangely continuous record of nearly fifty years of the life of a great 
poet. Mr. Wade has once more put all students and future biographers of Yeats 
in his debt with a carefully edited, meticulously annotated book of reference. 
Less specialised readers will be grateful to him for one of those books into which 
one can dip at random with the certainty of pleasure and of profit. Often casual 
and gossipy, often devoted to business details, the letters never go for long without 
presenting some characteristic and vigorous phrase, some vivid opinion of a 
fellow-writer, some candid and simple utterance to humanise the legend. 

Wee Me 


Tuomas Harpy: A BIBLIOGRAPHICAL STuDY. By R. L. Purdy. Oxford University 
Press. Geoffrey Cumberledge. 50s. 


Mr. Purdy’s book is primarily a bibliography, but in addition to being a most 
satisfactory bibliography, it adds much to what we know of Hardy’s emotional 
life, of how that is reflected in his work, right to the end of his life, and of the 
very great care he took with his writing, even from the beginning. 

As well as the bibliographical particulars one expects—the full details of 
every book, the dates of the first printing in periodical and other publications, 
and so on—Mr. Purdy goes into the writing and publishing history of each item, 
and his lists are embellished with notes, culled from a variety of sources including 
the Hardy papers now in the Dorchester County Museum. He records not alone 
the date and place of printing, but the date of writing, and the circumstances of 
writing, where these can be established, and in this way gives new meaning 
especially to many of the poems. 

Amongst the appendices he prints a calendar of letters from Tinsley the 
publisher to Hardy about the early novels and six letters from Leslie Stephen 
about Far From The Madding Crowd, which he was printing in The Cornhill 
Magazine, of the greatest interest; and another on Hardy’s friendship with Mrs. 
Florence Henniker, which establishes that on Hardy’s side this friendship was 
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more than a mere friendship or collaboration, that he was very strongly attracted 
to Mrs. Henniker, and never lost that feeling though their lives went apart. 

Mr. Purdy contests Brussel’s contention that the American edition of Far 
From The Madding Crowd preceded the English one, and apparently with justice. 
He states definitely that the white cloth editions of Wessex Poems and Poems 
From the Past and the Present were a special binding for presentation—not by 
the author but by the public—and were advertised at 7/6, the price of the 
ordinary green cloth issue being 6/-, but he doesn’t record the number so issued. 
Presumably there are no records. He adds another in the special binding, Jude 
the Obscure, of which one copy is known, from Hardy’s own library, marked in 
his own hand “‘1st Edition—an early copy’’. And he records that The Early Life 
of Thomas Hardy, and The Late Years of Thomas Hardy, though published as 
by Mrs. Hardy were written almost wholly by Hardy himself, who destroyed, 
after the writing, most of the diaries and letters used in their preparation. He 
records also that there was a part issue of Two on a Tower, of which three parts 
have survived in the British Museum. This part issue consisted of offprints from 
The Atlantic Monthly, where the story was being serialized, with a title, for 
copyright purposes. Who knows but other parts may turn up, now that their 
existence has been recorded ! 

It may be not amiss to record here that A Mere Interlude, one of the stories 
which Hardy wrote for syndication, was published in The Irish Fireside in two 
instalments on 21st and 28th October, 1885, with an illustration to the first 
instalment. 

This is a book for the specialist and the reader. It is both biography and 
bibliography, and is full of meat. It is most highly recommended. 


PS. Ooh. 


NOVELS OF THE EIGHTEEN-ForTIES. By Kathleen Tillotson. Clarendon Press. 
21s.: THE BLoomssury Group. By J. K. Johnstone. Secker and Warburg. 
25s.: THE PRouSTIAN Vision. By Milton Hindus. Columbia University 
Press. (London: Geoffrey Cumberledge). 32s. 


Mrs. Tillotson holds that Victorian fiction generally is best and most 
conveniently studied in sections, rather than in authors or as a whole, and in this 
book she takes four novels as being typical of the Forties, namely Charles 
Dickens’ Dombey and Son, Mrs. Gaskell’s Mary Barton, Thackeray’s Vanity Fair, 
and Charlotte Bronté’s Jane Eyre. She is particularly concerned with the impact 
of new social awareness upon the writers of the period, and mentions Sybil and 
other novels, but her main attention is given to a long analysis of the four selected 
novels. She draws attention to the influence which Carlyle, and in particular 
Past and Present had on the writers of the period, and her general analysis is 
rather in interpreting the authors’ supposed intention, or their response to the 
new social awareness of the time, than to the novels as novels of character, of 
incident, of imagination, of manners. It is, within its aim, very competently done, 
but it leaves the impression of a study im vacuo, of a chapter out of a larger book. 

Mr. Johnstone’s book is a study of the group of whom the best known are 
Virginia Woolf and E. M. Forster, who used to meet together in Bloomsbury and 
talk and write. They were rationalist, highbrow, select, and withdrawn in various 
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ivory towers, and, being all comfortably off, were able to indulge in every sort 
of idiosyncrasy in their writing. They still are a sort of cult, largely because their 
writing is unusual and is difficult—that could be said of a lot of modern literature 
—and Mr. Johnstone makes the extraordinary claim that the group “‘was a 
nucleus from which civilization has spread outwards’. Dissent is respectfully, 
but firmly, expressed. 

I remember when Howard’s End was published in 1910. I read it with 
difficulty. To me, it was a queer, uneasy, book, where people did things without 
reason, and the whole in an anaemic and subnormal framework. Recently I tried 
to reread Where Angels Fear to Tread and had to give it up. Of Mrs. Woolf I 
remember the excitement and enthusiasm with which I read Night and Day. 
““Here’’, said I to myself, “‘is a grand book. She will go far’. But, brother, what 
a falling off was there! Night and Day had no successor until The Years, and it 
was not as good. And I gather from various references that Night and Day is the 
least well regarded by the cult. 

Mr. Hindus is an American Professor who has specialized in Proust, and he 
here reprinted from periodicals essays on Proust’s aesthetics, philosophy, 
psychology, sociology, and ethics, with a preliminary notice of the recently 
published, and important, early novel Jean Santeuil. It will be seen that the 
book deals with everything save the ‘‘novel’’ aspect of Proust’s work. After all, 
the main thing in a work of fiction is not aesthetics, philosophy, psychology, 
sociology, or ethics, but the novel itself, the story, the play of character and 
incident, and so on. The novelist has to deal with these things secondarily,—and, 
so to put it, by stealth,—if he flaunts them so much the worse for his novel. 

Criticism used to be ‘‘an adventure of the soul amongst masterpieces’. 
Modern criticism is very learned, very ponderous, very industrious, but it seems 
to be interested in the machinery of the novel, in its byeways, instead of in its 
totality. Criticism used to send one, hotfoot, to books. I remember, for instance, 
almost rereading Zola after reading Henry James’s Notes on Novelists (1914). If 
I had not already read Zola I should have read him then. Some of the novels 

which are analysed at length in these books I have not read, and certainly I 
shall never be able to read them now. 
Peon Onl. 


SIR PHILIP SIDNEY AND THE ENGLISH RENAISSANCE. By John Buxton. Macmillan 
18s. 


“‘T have tried to describe the creation of the New Poetry in England in the 
terms in which the men of the Renaissance described it. Like them, I have 
attributed the chief glory of its creation to the Sidneys: to Philip Sidney, in 
whose receptive mind the contrast between the culture of Englishmen and 
the culture of the friends with whom he had lived for three years on the 
Continent must have been startling; and to Mary Sidney, who, after her 
brother’s death, ensured that his work should continue. In the English 
Renaissance they played the part of the Medici in Florence.”’ 
Mr. Buxton’s examination of the problems of the Elizabethan poet, and the 
nature of Renaissance poetry and literary patronage, is designed ‘‘to restore 
perspective to the scene of the English Renaissance’’; and, by implication, to 
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show how unhappy for the modern poet have been the Romantic desire to write 
for mankind, and our uncertain ideas of patronage. His study is biographical 
only in so far as it gives an account of the background, the education, travels 
and encounters that prepared Sidney to apprehend the reborn classical tradition 
of Europe; to further, with his chosen companions, the labours of Surrey and 
Wyatt; “‘to enlarge English poetry till it could compass the Faerie Queene or 
Shakespeare’s Sonnets’’; to teach men ‘‘to emulate Renaissance achievement.’’ 

That intimate circle, with its experiments and virtuosity, its zest and 
fastidiousness, its conception of poetry as an art dedicated to the complete man, 
inspired poets and writers; and from Spenser and Fulke Greville to the least of 
them, with varying eloquence but equal pride, they acknowledged their debt to 
Sidney and his sister. 

Mr. Buxton’s unobtrusive scholarship and grace of style do justice to Sidney 
as patron, as Mr. Danby’s writings have presented his poetry as “‘an aspect of 
his own magnanimity, a self-dedication, a free gift’’; and Sir Philip Sidney and 
the English Renaissance will give pleasure to all those who are interested in 
the sources, the direction and the greatness of Elizabethan poetry. 


JOAN OF Arc. By Lucien Fabre. Translated from the French by Gerard Hopkins. 
Odhams Press. 18s. 


The distinguished French writer, the late Lucien Fabre, devoted twenty-five 
years to a study of Joan of Arc; and his book, admirably translated by Mr. Gerard 
Hopkins, shows how comprehensive was his research, how wide his knowledge 
of the period, the contemporary texts, the vast number of later compilations. 

His work finished, he wrote: ‘‘the author cannot but realize how unworthy 
he is, in spite of the patience, love and goodwill which he has brought to the task, 
of the wonderful human being who forms its subject. If he has succeeded in 
making her better known and better loved, he will feel that perhaps he has dis- 
charged some part of the debt which all men owe to beings of so rare a quality. 
If he has achieved that end, his labour and his time will not have been entirely 
wasted.’’ 

It is a singularly vivid portrait of the saint, a devout interpretation of her 
mission and a brilliant piece of historical reconstruction. In his account, however, 
of ‘three savage beasts’—Charles, the King of France, and the Dukes of Burgundy 
and Bedford—the grotesque detail becomes an obsession: 

“He (Charles) had thick lips, a long, bulbous nose and a bloated face. His 

eyelids were devoid of lashes, the hair of his brows was scarcely visible. His 

pig-like eyes of different colours peered out, watery and red, above two heavy 
pouches. The expression of his face was bored, bitter and mistrustful. His 
joints were stiff, his legs crooked, and he moved with a shambling gait. His 
knock-knees formed the bottom end of an inverted arch contrived by nature 
between his skinny thighs to enable him to sit a horse.”’ 
and, in his desire to present the fifteenth century as ‘‘an age of faith and 
mysticism, an age in which the supernatural was waiting round every corner’, he 
adopts its naivety, its belief in partisan hosts of saints and angels: 

‘“‘The floor of a room at La Rochelle had given way, and (the Dauphin) had 

been picked up, miraculously unscathed, from among a heap of dead and 
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injured, thanks to the intervention of Saint Michael, upon whom he had 

called at the critical moment.’’ 

The effect of Fabre’s book is therefore strange: a memorable and radiant 
portrayal, and a vehement pen caught in a medieval pattern of black and white 
and spattering credulity at the reader. Yet, it must be added, the Grand Prix 
a’ Histoire of the Académie Francaise was but the proper recognition of its merit. 


ACTON ON History. By Lionel Kochan. André Deutsch. 12s. 6d. 


Even the reader hitherto content—some of the epigrams, or distaste for the 
consequences of his opposition to the dogma of Papal Infallibility, apart—to 
leave Lord Acton to the historians, will find uncommon pleasure in Mr. Lionel 
Kochan’s book. 

To reconstruct Acton’s historical attitude from the writings and public 
utterances and, in much greater measure, from research into the vast amount of 
unpublished material in the Acton archives at Cambridge (‘‘the repository of his 
genuine sentiments in a way that was not always the case with his published works 
or letters’), may be, in view of the apparent inconsistencies and contradictions, 
the evasions or silence, ‘‘obviously a hazardous proceeding’’; but Mr. Kochan’s 
appreciation of the subtlety and richness of Acton’s mind, his sensitive aware- 
ness of the man and his inner conflicts, his apprehension of the structure of the 
thought, the quality of the vision: all this is presented incisively and with 
remarkable lucidity. 

‘““Acton’s final scheme belongs undoubtedly to him alone. He is an original 

thinker in the sense that his originality does not lie in the separate com- 

ponents of his thought but rather in the manner in which he has brought 
together insights first enunciated by others and to some extent those ‘in the 
air’ in the second half of the nineteenth century. ... If a wider and 
deeper interest can be discerned today in Acton than was ever the case in 
his lifetime, then it is to his strength that this is attributable. This may well 
be the compensation for the intellectually isolated position occupied by Acton, 
in that he was prevented from succumbing to the complacency and illusion 
that overcame contemporary historians. . . . His is a strong and courageous 
doctrine that can withstand the onslaught of events.”’ 
The weaknesses, and particularly the naive view of the individual abstracted 
from his social and political environment, the irresolution when confronted with 
the infinitely complicated relationship between the individual and the group, are, 
however, as delicately probed: ‘“‘it is the crucial area of intersection that is left 
unexplored. This is the area where the abstract unreal individual actually comes 
into existence as a participant in history and in this capacity susceptible to moral 
assessment.”’ 

Acton on History, brilliant in its analysis and memorable as a tribute to a 

great man, is, within its chosen limits, a notably illuminating study. 


A History OF THE CRUSADES. Volume III. The Kingdom of Acre and the Later 
Crusades. By Steven Runciman. Cambridge University Press. 35s. 


The concluding volume of Mr. Runciman’s A History of the Crusades covers 
“the history of Outremer and the Holy Wars from the revival of the Frankish 
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kingdom at the time of the Third Crusade till its collapse a century later, with an 
epilogue on the last manifestations of the Crusading spirit.’’ 


The major patterns—the Crusades, disciplining and integrating the spiritual 
energies of Christendom but finally a husk instead of a vision; the crime of the 
destruction of Byzantine civilization; the effect of Moslem and Mongol action; 
the history and culture of Outremer—are unerringly traced; the light and shadow, 
the fervours and disillusionment of minor influences communicated with 
eloquence; nothing is missed of paradox, tragedy, courage or evil in the historical 
scene. 


‘“‘The triumphs of the Crusade were the triumphs of faith. But faith without 
wisdom is a dangerous thing. By the inexorable laws of history the whole 
world pays for the crimes and follies of each of its citizens. In the long 
sequence of interaction and fusion between Orient and Occident out of which 
our civilization has grown, the Crusades were a tragic and destructive 
episode. The historian as he gazes back across the centuries at their gallant 
story must find his admiration overcast by sorrow at the witness that it bears 
to the limitations of human nature. There was so much courage and so 
little humour, so much devotion and so little understanding. High ideals 
were besmirched by cruelty and greed, enterprise and endurance by a blind 
and narrow self-righteousness; and the Holy War itself was nothing more 
than a long act of intolerance in the name of God, which is the sin against 
the Holy Ghost.”’ 


The quality of the judgment, the clarity, the masterly design of these vol- 
umes, have made of Mr. Runciman’s labours a major achievement of scholarship. 


THE DEMON OF PROGRESS IN THE ARTS. By Wyndham Lewis. Methuen: 12s. 6d. 


When we say that an artist should ‘conceal his art’, what we really mean 
is that he should hide his technique, or science. Obviously the artist must expose 
his art to the full. 


Wyndham Lewis attacks those who would make of art a plaything for the 
intellect. He denounces the ‘stunting’ of a pseudo-scientific or mathematical 
approach, made by wandering bands of arrivistes who form ‘schools’, under the 
leadership of the sterile doctrinaire who would transmute the values of visual 
art by means of verbal catchphrases. 


But the author goes a great deal further than this. He condemns the barren 
age of the Warfare State with its destruction of wealth-gaining at the service of 
the ‘bankers’ republic’. Artistic value is hostile to power-politics and its economy. 
So the artist (and society) must be robbed of the leisure on which civilization and 
its values depend. The age of ‘transition’ becomes therefore one of suspense, 
in which organised hate, greed and fear, leave us drifting towards an inane and 
cowardly death. 


The industrial sport of pitching the artist into the gutter, and keeping him 
there, has its penalties. Sooner or later there comes the slump to end all slumps, 
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with wholesale destruction regarded as the normal life. Wyndham Lewis would 
“sooner see the great civilized art abdicate in the presence of chaos, rather than 
commit a clownish suicide.”’ 

Ma Gs 


WyYNDHAM Lewis. By Hugh Kenner. Methuen, 1954. 12s. 6d. 


The author of this excellent study of one of the greatest geniuses of our 
time says: “‘It hasn’t been safe for men of letters to think since the seventeenth 
century.’’ And in considering the magnificent literary work of Percy Wyndham 
Lewis one is thrilled by the splendour of the achievement, and, at moments, 
appalled by the waste. 

Waste, because the modern artist attacking, with polemic and satire, the 
chaotic lack of values in our epoch, is not a free man. He is not producing the 
best work that he might, in a happier age, give to us; and the work done is only 
too likely to be ineffective. Says Mr. Hugh Kenner: ‘‘Lewis was aware of what 
amounted to universal conspiracy against the intelligence on the one hand and 
the integrity of that which the intelligence contemplates on the other.”’ 

From the moment the industrial and factory system was launched the creative 
artist was certain to be defeated; by the apathy, induced by ignoble drudgery 
and pleasures among the people, and by the cunning propaganda of their ex- 
as enue whom the monopolist and the phony revolutionary tie for first 
place. 

So we see genius writing the finest novels of satire, and the most powerful 
pamphlets against the reigning Evil. But how vulnerable is this art product! The 
price-system can take care of much by putting the books out of reach of the 
student. The reviewers can ignore the writer’s work for fifteen years. If that fails 
publishers can decline publication; in which case the author deposits the MSS. at 
the British Museum Library and in Washington. 

Mais on se bat pas dans l’espoir du succés. It is the last gesture of the hero- 
artist impotent in this age of mankind’s greatest failure. 

Me .G: 


JouN Bunyan. By Roger Sharrock. Hutchinson’s University Library. 8s. 6d. 


DESCARTES: PHILOSOPHICAL WRiTINGS. A Selection translated and edited by 
Elizabeth Anscombe and Peter Thomas Geach. With Introduction by 
Alexandre Koyré. Nelson Philosophical Text. 12s. 6d. 


“‘Puritanism,’’ Mr. Roger Sharrock suggest in his study of John Bunyan, 
“‘appears as a closed account; and the ideals and habits of its seventeenth-century 
adherents may seem rather more remote than those of the Greeks of the fifth 
century B.C. But the influence of those ideals on every subsequent generation 
of Englishmen has been profound . . . In fact the Puritan element has become 
so thoroughly assimilated into our culture that we are apt to be a little shy and 
defensive about it, as if it were some not entirely respectable habit we were 
unable to eradicate.’’ Yet Bunyan, who spoke the language of a still rural 
England and whose story is ‘‘a part of the militant phase of English Puritanism, 
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and of its heroic resistance under persecution’, knew the disquiet and uneasy 
conscience that modern man accepts as his own condition; and our century is 
therefore neither coolly dismissive as was the eighteenth, nor mainly interested in 
him like the Romantics as a myth-maker and ‘‘type of the natural genius.’’ Mr. 
Sharrock’s consideration of Bunyan’s best-known writings is excellent in its 
criticism and sensitive in its interpretation of a spiritual experience, and of the 
visions and fears that took objective shape in The Pilgrim’s Progress. 

Professor Koyré calls the development of the thought of Descartes, from its 
first discouragement when faced with the scepticism that culminated in Montaigne 
to its final victory, a ‘pilgrim’s progress’; and in his brilliant introductory essay 
he shows how Descartes got rid of his burden. 

‘‘Every man needs, at least once in his life—and mankind, of course, needs 

it too, though not only once—to get rid of all his accustomed, accepted ideas, 

to destroy and to throw away all his beliefs and all his opinions, in order 
to submit them ail to the judgment of reason, and the control of truth. 

““Now that is the method and, at the same time, the remedy that Descartes 

offers to us. The method, that is, the way, the only way that can lead us to 

truth; and the remedy, that is, the treatment, the only one that can cure 
indecision and doubt.”’ 
His outline of the Cartesian philosophy, and the selections from the major works 
and their translation by Miss Elizabeth Anscombe and Mr. P. T. Geach, are 
wholly admirable. 


THE JOURNALS OF KATHERINE MANSFIELD. Definitive Edition edited by John 
Middleton Murry. Constable. 30s. 


-We are told that in France the work of Oscar Wilde and Katherine Mansfield 
is especially admired because each of them lived and suffered intensely for Art. 
The French admirers of Katherine Mansfield have made a shrine of the cottage 
where she wrote some of her best stories. Such acts of devotion, plus the great 
success of a recent and indifferent biography of her, indicate the interest that 
Katherine Mansfield’s life and character continue to excite. Although the National 
Library has vigilantly ignored her work, we may assume she is not unknown 
here.* 

The Journals of Katherine Mansfield first appeared in 1927, four years after 
her early death, and since that time not only Journals, but Letters, Scrapbooks, 
Poems, Reviews, and even her Stories have been collected and reprinted many 
times. It is presumably the short stories which have given her a place in English 
literature, but in all this posthumous mingling of quality, quantity, sentiment 
and literary worth it is hardly possible even now to evaluate her as a writer. 
Indeed there are those who suggest not incredibly that the Journals and Letters 
will outlast her more distinctly “‘literary’’ work. At any rate, one or two of her 
stories must be among the best two dozen in English, and as a writer of the 
feminine short story she is equalled only by Elizabeth Bowen and D. H. 
Lawrence. 

*The NLI has two bibliographies of Katherine Mansfield, but no volume of her work. 
She is not officially banned—nor unofficially, so far as one can learn. 
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In the present edition of The Journals, Mr. Murry has restored many 
passages previously omitted, and has added newly recovered entries for the years 
1904 through 1922, thus adding to the book an initial forty pages and many more 
scattered throughout. Some of the material from The Scrapbook has now been 
replaced in The Journals, and most of the sections’ already published by Mr. 
Alpers and Mr. Orton are accepted by Murry and inserted here. There is rather 
little of outstanding literary interest in the new material, but there is a good 
deal to round out the biographical picture suggested in the earlier edition and 
recently outlined by Mr. Alpers. Some of these entries may jar K. M.’s gentler 
admirers, but those of sterner stuff will not find the more colourful portrait in- 
credible. These are surely remarkable journals revealing an intriguing personality. 
As their author was also an artist of considerable genuis the volume will have 
an enduring interest and value. 


THE Cock Ticks. By Claude Houghton. Hutchinson, 1954. tos. 6d. 


Before speaking of this fine novel it seems desirable first to protest against 
the label of ‘psychological thriller’ used in the publisher’s blurb, and elsewhere. 
Critics’ labels, (Cf. ‘romantic’ and ‘realistic’) should work for clarity, not cause 
confusion. The term ‘thriller’ is employed within the framework of crime writers’ 
fiction where it differentiates between the mystery-story that contains a puzzle 
and the ‘thriller’ which need not contain one. The word then is best left to 
detective-story novels. Adding ‘psychological’ to ‘thriller’ is meaningless because 
the vast canvas adumbrated becomes far too wide for useful definition. You 
cannot, helpfully, link in a critical survey, Crime And Punishment with Rogue 
Male (let us say) by Mr. Geoffrey Household. As well label a bottle of wine ‘red’ 
or ‘white’ and claim discriminating taste. 

The Clock Ticks, like all the work of Claude Houghton, cuts too deep for the 
‘thriller’ fan—and (who knows!) if improperly described, it might even find its 
way to that library shelf where the Whodunit awaits its appropriate reader. The 
tastes of readers overlap; but the fact has nothing to do with a critical estimate 
of the novel in question. Certainly Houghton’s story thrills, but it excites the 
intellect as much as the emotions: it contains subtle psychological perceptions— 
but what excellent novel does not. 

The tale of Olga and her lover, Fall—responsible morally for the death of 
Olga’s husband—is no mere novel of guilt, fear and retribution. More and more 
Claude Houghton becomes preoccupied with the chaotic values of a disintegrating 
society, and the manner in which both individuals and community become 
criminal. One feels then that the broadly social observations in this novel are as 
important—to author and reader—as the character-developments and psycho- 
logical drama. As Sinclair with his appalling war-time experiences, thinks: “‘You 
bolt the door on certain memories and keep it bolted.’’ It is an age deprived even 
of the solace of looking back upon its immediate past. Nessun maggior dolore. . . 

It is as important to Claude Houghton how the modern rich spend their 
money, (described as ‘‘effective Communist propaganda’’) as the way in which 
the predatory Olga ‘gets her man’, or her naive lover, Fall, regains his freedom. 
The story is not only a thrilling story, it is one told against a background of 
anarchical social rewards and punishments, with the martyrdom of all mankind, 
and the problem of Evil, weighed in the scales of an artist’s judgment. 
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The refinement and sensitivity of the ‘murdered’ Fortesque broods over what 
is inane and sordid in those others, bullied by money and dancing like puppets at 
every call of circumstance. ‘‘There is in man something greater than the powers 
by which he is defeated and destroyed... the creations of man’s mind, 
imagination, and hands are infinitely superior to the creations of blindly-fecund 
Nature.”’ 

This is a great story and a distinguished novel, and no facile phrase or vague 
label can properly be affixed to it. Paes 


Tue Birps oF IRELAND. By P. J. Kennedy, S.J., R. E. Ruttledge andC. F. 
Scroope, assisted by G. R. Humphreys Oliver & Boyd. 42s. 


This book, as its subtitle explains, is an account by our foremost 
ornithologists, of the distribution, migration and habits of birds as observed in 
Ireland. It is not therefore, a natural history of Irish birds, though it does, inter 
alia, give interesting sidelights on their character and habits, particularly where 
they differ from the British kindred. Within its 437 clearly printed pages an 
immense amount of information has been packed about our avifauna as it is 
today, or rather, was at the end of 1952. But ornithology, especially its bird- 
watching aspect, is by no means a static science. Dealing as it does with the most 
vivid and active of creatures, it is changeable, varied and always on the move, 
so to speak. Actually with the past few years there have been some half-a-dozen 
more records, national and local. 

In comparison with other countries, and small countries at that, Ireland is 
sadly deficient in histories, whether of man or nature. This book is the first 
comprehensive and authentic record of our birds since Ussher & Warren published 
their. standard work more than half a century ago, and the distinguished authors 
are to be congratulated on its production in the teeth of many formidable 
obstacles. Apart from the prevailing paper shortage they were severely handi- 
capped through lack of finance. Unlike their confreres in the neighbouring island, 
there were no wealthy and sympathetic learned societies, or affluent patrons whom 
they could call upon for essential financial aid. They had, seemingly, to fall back 
on their own meagre resources, and on the enterprise of a Scottish firm of 
publishers. 

We gather from its pages that there are about 350 or 360 species on the Irish 
List, a total that looks small against the 520 of the complete British List, which, 
in turn, looks wholly insignificant against the estimated world total of 28,000 
species. Of that total of 350 or so, approximately go are classed as ‘‘Residents’’, 
approximately 30 as Summer visitors, and like the residents, breeders too, and 
approximately 40 as established winter visitors. The remaining 200 or thereabouts 
are rare, or irregular visitors, many of them having but one or two records 
occurring at different seasons throughout the year. 

But, if our List is on the limited side, Ireland is, nevertheless, a fine birdful 
country, and what species we have are interesting and varied and, in many 
cases, exceedingly numerous. The mutable character of national bird life is well 
illustrated in the periodic changes that have taken place in the status of certain 
species, as revealed in the book. Since the days of Ussher and Warren we have 
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lost our two eagles and the yellow wagtail, as nesters, and others, such as the 
corncrake, Southern Golden Plover, and cuckoo, though far from rare, have 
decreased decidedly in numbers. 

As against these losses there have been great gains. The List of these gains 
is impressive including such nesting, species as the Fulmar—then a rare an 
accidental visitor—the Great Crested Grebe, the Partridge, Woodcock, Common 
Gull, Eider Duck, Meyanser, Tufted Duck, Scoter, Shoveller. Of the 25 breeding 
stations in the world of the gannet we possess two very large ones numbering 
over 10,000 pairs of birds. 

Other interesting and largely unaccountable changes in status are the very 
recent superseding of the Grey Lag Goose on the Wexford Slobs by the White 
Fronted Goose, of the predominance of the Whooper Swan over the Bewick 
Swan, of the formerly rare Black-tailed Godwit in Cork Harbour over the Bar- 
tailed Godwit, and of the British Coal Tit over the Irish Coal Tit in the North- 
Eastern parts of Ulster,—not, I trust, another argument in favour of Partition. 

The book tells the tragic story of the connection of that attractive little bird, 
the Red Necked Pharalope, with Ireland. Its breeding colony, established during 
the century, which, at its peak amounted to 4o or 50 nests, is now barely, if at 
all, surviving. The colony has been sacrificed to the predatory greed of egg- 
collectors, who have thus deprived our country of two exclusive records, for it 
was the most southerly breeding station of that Phalarope in Europe, and, also, 
the only one of its few British Isles breeding stations, situated on the mainland, 
and not on an island. 

The book contains a list of the names of birds in the Irish language prepared 
by Sean Mac Giollarnath, M.R.I.A. 

Having regard to the great difficulties surrounding the birth of this book, 
there are not many justifiable criticisms that one can offer. The caption under 
the picture of the Little Skellig, puts that famous rock in the Co. Cork— 
surely a double affront to the ‘‘Old Kingdom,’’ and to Kerrymen! But it is clear 
from the context that this blunder was not committed by the Irish authors. There 
are 11 photographic plates, some of which, especially those of scenery—could 
will be clearer and sharper in detail. The reference to Handbook in the text is 
not explained, but it obviously refers to Witherby’s monumental and authorita- 
tive Handbook of British Birds 

Finally, there can be no question that this fine work is, and will be for many 
a long year to come, the last word on the records and distribution of birds in 
Ireland. As such it is indispensable for every keen student of Irish birds, and 
all who can do so should possess a copy. And, for general use, it should certainly 
find a place on the shelves of every county and municipal library in the country. 

KEVIN O’SHIEL. 


MopDERN EXPERIMENTS IN TELEPATHY. By S. G. Soal and F. Bateman. Faber 
and Faber. 30s. 


Those who have followed the experiments of scientists like Dr. Rhine in 
extra-sensory perception will welcome the detailed and lucid account by Dr. Soal 
and Mr. Bateman of a part of the important work done in this field during the 
past thirty-five years. The course and results of their own patient experiments 
with two remarkable subjects are presented with the statistical evidence necessary 
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for the student; but, in addition, the authors have designed their book for the 
general reader whose interest in the paranormal is not confined to the merely 
sensational. It is a soberly impressive study that will be consulted as a standard 
work, 


MEDICINE IN ITS HUMAN SetTinG. By A. E. Clark-Kennedy, M.D., F.R.C.P., 
with illustrations by Sylvia Treadgold, M.S.L.A. Cr. 8vo. Pp. 276. 
London: Faber and Faber. 13s. 6d. net. 


The author states that the increasingly heavy burden of medical reading 
must be lightened by presenting some of the “‘facts’’ in a more palatable form 
than that which is usual in a text-book. For whom is this more palatable form 
meant? The doctor, the student or the layman. The author replies: anyone who 
touches Medicine at any point and has its purpose seriously at heart, and he 
mentions students, nurses, health workers, physiotherapists and other medical 
auxiliaries and even practising doctors. Provided only this type of person reads 
it, no harm will result; it will give pleasure and profit and it will explain facts 
to the non-qualified about which they were ignorant. Unfortunately, it may be 
paraded on bookstalls for the layman to read, and we are convinced that a little 
knowledge of this kind does a great deal of harm; hypochondriacs and frightened 
people will result. Every chapter consists of a well-told tale about some disease 
followed by recovery or death and most of them are illustrated by drawings, 
each depicting a miserable sufferer. 

This work is not intended to be a scientific treatise, but we are not sure if 
it will serve the purpose intended by the author, who has obviously gone to much 
trouble. For the reasons stated already, it should not be read by the ordinary 
layman. 

Men edars Faber and Faber have, as usual, done their work well. 
Bao: 


LEDA AND THE Goose. An Autobiography. By Tristram Hillier. Longmans. 16s. 


THE CORRUPTION OF A Port. An Autobiography. By Kenneth Hopkins. James 
Barrie. I5s. 


Tue InpivipuaList. By Norman Tiptaft. Norman Tiptaft. 20s. 


These three autobiographies have in common an awareness of vocation; and, 
where the painter and the poet are concerned, a passionate delight in art and in 
life fully communicated to the reader. 

Mr. Tristram Hillier writes of his early memories of Peking and a Sussex 
enlivened by his charming Japanese nurse; of his school-days at Downside and 
struggles as a student at the Slade and in Paris; of his life in China and in 
European ports and villages untroubled by tourists. Leda and the Goose has 
all the felicity of description and vivid delineation that a painter with a talent for 
writing can bring to the record of an unusually colourful existence. 

In The Corruption of a Poet Mr. Kenneth Hopkins, who recently published 
a fine selection of the writings of Llewelyn Powys, describes his own efforts to 
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win recognition as a poet. Unlike Mr. Hillier’s, his background was shabby and 
narrow; and his apprenticeship to the ironmongery trade, his many odd jobs— 
from that of a traveller in slates to dustman—and long periods of unemployment 
would have finally worn down any minor literary ambitions, but Mr. Hopkins’s 
robust humour, his irony, his integrity, survived even work as a hack-writer and 
near-starvation. The itinerant, hopeful poet is now the respected man of letters, 
but with gaiety undiminished : 

“‘The corruption of a poet is the generation of a critic. . . and I have learned 

this much in forty years: to be alive at all is an unlooked for chance, to be 

alive and happy is a wonder. Yet—and this is the real miracle—happiness is 

neither costly nor rare. Millions have it always at their elbow, as I have.’’ 
So candid and mocking a self-portrait, and the gusto for experience, the pleasure 
in the company of fellow-writers and eccentrics, the ardent devotion to poetry, 
makes this a stimulating, if formless and sometimes too facetious, book. 

The traveller to many lands intent on trade, the shrewd Lord Mayor, the 
Rotarian, the magistrate who would rely on corporal punishment to urge sinners 
towards respectability, the nonconformist somewhat shaken by a world indifferent 
to the stoical Victorian virtues: such is Mr. Tiptaft. His prosy and complacent 
plod to municipal and commercial success will daunt weaker spirits; but his story 
can be recommended to the wary alderman and the alert man of business. It 
confirms, with a wealth of common sense, the importance of their set of values. 


VOLTAIRE. Studies of Francois Marie Arouet known as M. de Voltaire. By Oliver 
Goldsmith and Victor Hugo. 5s. 


A CounTER-BLASTE TO Tosacco. By James I. Miniature Books. The Rodale 
Press. 5s. 


Dances OF Mexico. By Guillermina Dickins. 4s. 6d. 


DANCES OF ARGENTINA. By A. L. Lloyd. Published under the Auspices of The 
Royal Academy of Dancing and The Ling Physical Educational 
Association. Max Parrish. 4s. 6d. 


Voltaire, however hated by the servile, has always been fortunate in his 
admirers—though merely to list from his writings the things he fought for or 
against with superb courage and wit is an impressive tribute to his greatness. The 
ardent praise by Oliver Goldsmith in the Chinese letters and in the unfinished 
memoir, and the oration delivered by Victor Hugo on the one hundredth 
anniversary of Voltaire’s death—presented here—are not only eloquent of their 
understanding of the man but still effectively show up the hypocrisy of his 
detractors. 

Also among the latest additions to the excellent ‘‘Miniature Books’’ is the 
Counterblaste that James I of England had anonymously published in 1604. His 
attack on ‘‘A custome lothsome to the eye, hateful to the Nose, harmefull to the 
braine, dangerous to the Lungs, and the blacke stinking fume thereof, neerest 
resembling the horrible Stigian smoke of the pit that is bottomelesse’’ may leave 
the smoker ungrateful; but it is a diverting exercise of the royal privilege to 
unnerve one’s subjects. 


E 
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The first volumes in a new series on the traditional dances of Latin America 
follow closely the plan of the Handbooks of European National Dances. They are 
equally authoritative, and provide all the detail and illustration required for 
school studies. , 


SUNSET ON THE WINDOW-PaneEs. By Walter Macken. Macmillan. 12s. 6d. 


Sunset on the Window-Panes is a version of The Playboy, with all the ex- 
pected characters and episodes of the novel about Irish village life: the simple 
or shrewd peasant, the spoiled priest, innocent girls betrayed, the tragedy of a 
deferred wedding, harsh struggles with the land, the pieties, the moral pattern 
that unconsciously parodies the Christian virtues. Mr. Macken uses an oddly 
panting prose to portray the rebellion and sins of his hero, young Bart O’ Breen; 
but his story is vividly and dexterously written. 


SweET THurspAy. By John Steinbeck. Metheun. 12s. 6d. 


As a sequel to Cannery Row, Sweet Thursday is rather disappointing. The Mon- 
tery sun still shines down on the old boiler and Palace Flophouse, but the passing 
year have changed The Row and Mr. Steinbeck with it. The war has intervened, 
problems are now serious in the laughter-and-tears fashion, and the disreputable 
characters—now amateur psychologists to a man—have taken on all the charm 
and quaintness of Workers or Peasants. The result, if it can be imagined, is a 
sort of Resurrection cum Redemption novel that combines and nearly parodies 
both Tolstoy and Francis Stuart. Doc, the marine biologist who held Cannery 
Row loosely together, now returns from the Army full of obscure but rather 
familiar troubles. He realises in turn that a Man has a Need, that he must learn 
to Give Himself, and that these are the steps towards Fulfillment. He reaches 
this happy fulfillment when he rediscovers and applies the great truth that bad 
hustlers make the good wives. It is much like a film in which we try to forget 
the plot and the love story in order to enjoy whatever remains. 


THE ARDEN EDITION OF THE WORKS OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. King John. 
Edited by E. A. J. Honigmann. Methuen. 18s. 


In the introduction to his edition of King John, Mr. E. A. J. Honigmann 
persuasively argues that to accept the anonymous play, The Troublesome Raigne 
of John, King of England, as the sole source of Shakespeare’s play, as many 
distinguished critics have done, may be less than the truth. His evidence for other 
sources—Holinshed, John Foxe’s Actes and Monuments, the Latin MS. Wakefield 
Chronicle, and that of Ralph Coggeshall—is presented in sufficient detail to 
demonstrate Shakespeare’s thorough search for “‘incidents germane to his 
purpose.”’ ; 

“His drama was made to follow the outlines of a familiar story, but he 

nevertheless searched painstakingly for dramatic details to build up his idea 

of John—because contemporary ignorance allowed him freedom of detail. 

Fugitive facts are thrown at the audience to give the effect of authenticity, 

while at the same time larger truths are outraged. The ultimate purpose was 
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a ‘truthful’ interpretation of behaviour in peculiar circumstances according 

to Elizabethan lights—consequently the truths of time and place and 

historical identity were sacrificed to the superior needs of the total 
impression.”’ 

Mr. Honigmann goes further, though he admits that ‘“‘the orthodox 
chronologers will hardly rush in at this stage to agree,’’ and suggests that the 
date of King John is 1590-91, and the derivative play, in fact, The Troublesome 
Raigne. 

If the essay will arouse controversy among the experts, the text in general 
reverts to the Folio; and the footnotes and appendices give as much care to the 
requirements of the general reader as to those of the student. 


BRITISH AUTHORS BEFORE 1800; A BIoGRAPHICAL Dictionary. Edited by S. J. 
Kunitz and H. Haycraft. New York, Wilson. Pp. 584. 


This reference work, which is carefully planned and _ reasonably 
comprehensive, covers the period to the death of Cowper and Burns. The 
material is admirably up to date, and includes 650 biographies and good 
selective bibliographies. The need for compression has sometimes resulted 
in garbled syntax, and in all too many cases the wreckage has been shored up 
with exclamation marks. This is a minor quibble, however, and the entries are 
satisfactorily crammed with facts and dates. Biographical speculations and 
literary judgements are held to a minimum, and are, for the most part, either 
orthodox or intelligent. Irish authors and interests have been unusually well 
accounted for, and though the book is too lightly bound for its purpose, it is 
printed clearly on good glossy paper. 


SCOTLAND YARD. By Sir Harold Scott, G.C.V.O., K.C.B., K.B.E. Commissioner 
of the Metropolitan Police 1945-53. Andre Deutsch. 16s. 


This is an admirably clear and well-written record that should appeal to a 
great many readers, especially perhaps those who write crime stories. New 
Scotland Yard is headquarters of the Metropolitan Police Force and we are shown 
how the C.I.D. is organised and how it works. Doors and windows are, 
figuratively, flung open, and we are introduced to sleuths, in uniform and out of 
it, male and female, on river patrol, and on horseback; handling traffic, training 
dogs, looking after Royalty and other V.I.P.’s. We are told how ‘interrogations’ 
are scrupulously conducted. Science, of course, takes a skilful hand—on both 
sides in the war between police and crooks. The Criminal Record Office is 
revealed; and gadgets are explained—from walkie-talkie radio to the teleprinter; 
from the use of mine-detectors for discovering metal objects, to supersonic whistles 
for calling police dogs. 

Sir Harold Scott, in fact, “gives us the works’. He discusses legal insanity 
and M’Naughton Rules: he tells us he is sceptical about the influence of ‘thrillers’ 
to make juvenile crime: he introduces us to the Black Museum: he is most 
interesting in his accounts of famous criminals, such as Neville Heath and John 
Reginald Halliday Christie. 
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Sir Max Beerbohm once said that the London dramatic critics were ‘‘a fine 
body of men’’. Sir Harold Scott certainly makes a similar, and possibly more 
plausible claim, for the men and women of the Metropolitan Police, to whom this 
book is dedicated. 


M. C. 


VANISHED WITHOUT TRAcE. The Story of Seven Years in Soviet Russia. By 
Antoni Ekart. Max Parrish. 16s. 


Antoni Ekart, a Polish engineer who, with his wife, was arrested in Eastern 
Poland during the war by the Russians, and whose fate was unknown for some 
years, was, after much wire-pulling, returned in 1947. He had wondered how he 
was to explain to ‘‘men and women in London or New York that there is slavery 
in Russia and that every year several million people who are victims of it die 
at their work from sheer exhaustion? Who would believe me in Stockholm or Paris 
when I say that torture is organized by the State, acting through Government De- 
partments staffed by intelligent and educated people?’’ But his book with its 
soberly-presented terrible details of the Soviet prison camps, and his account of 
the purpose and logic of a plan that uses people as machines to be worked to the 
limit and then scrapped, could not be bettered. 

The vast, uneconomical projects to glorify the Soviet Union demand forced 
labour; and it is explained here how the necessary numbers of workers and 
technicians are collected with careful observance of the formalities—men and 
women, for example, who fled from the German invaders were deserters, or if 
they remained, traitors; once a scheme has been abandoned, its agents are enemies 
of the State—and removed with impersonal brutality to the remote, bleak districts 
that hide their subsequent fate. 


Typical of the illuminating conversations that he had with his fellow- 


prisoners is this explanation given him by a lawyer who had been on the staff 
of the Commissariat of Justice: 


“‘The legal basis (of the Penal Code) is the Soviet philosophy that the legal 
subject is not a person but a group. In addition the existence of social groups 
likely to be harmful to Communism is inadmissible and therefore such groups 
must be liquidated. It makes no difference if the group consists of five people 
or of five million. . . . For example, you, as an individual, may not have 
committed any crime, but you have been brought up and lived under 
bourgeois conditions, which have made of you a man of a definite type, 
independently of your own intentions. Whether you like it or not, uncon- 
sciously you belong to the bourgeoisie, and to a class that was condemned 
to extinction the moment Communism came into power. As you are a 
member of this class, your views and actions are harmful to the regime, 
and from the moment that it is ascertained that you belong to this class, 
you are doomed by that fact and that alone.’’ 


Vanished Without Trace is a work that, for its facts and excellent writing, 
should be read by everyone to whom the exploitation of human beings, and Soviet 
intentions are matters of more than sentimental or propagandist concern. 
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Barnaby Rico: A SHort BiocRAPHY. By Thomas M. Cranfill and Dorothy Hart 
Bruce. University of Texas Press, and Nelson. Ios. 6d. 


Barnaby Rich, soldier, adventurer, pamphleteer, and, it may be inferred, 
irascible to boot, was a restless Elizabethan who, in his day, flitted about all over 
the place and gathered no moss. He was always on the point of making his 
fortune, but he never actually did, his nearest approach to it being the award of 
a life pension of 2/6 a day by Elizabeth, charged on the Irish exchequer, in 
recognition of his services in Ireland. 

The authors have been interested in Rich since 1934 and this little book 
represents all they have been able to gather, or hope to be able to gather, about 
him. It presents his life, and names his pamphlets, and his quarrels, chrono- 
logically, and is a fit record of a minor and mixed personality. 

The authors seem, however, not to be aware that H. Egan Kenny published, 
in this magazine in July, 1926, October, 1926, April, 1927, and January, 1928, 
a longish story of Rich’s Irish career. 

Pe os Oy th. 


THE STRUCTURE OF LITERATURE. By Paul Goodman. University of Chicago Press. 
London: Cambridge University Press. 37s. 6d. 


The reader who notes that Mr. Paul Goodman is a practising psychotherapist 
as well as a poet, samples a style that has all the impedimenta of American critics 
and some of the curiosities of American slang, and consults the glossary with its 
warning: ‘‘I am sensible that this way of defining is as annoying to some people 
as it is entertaining to others. But there is no doubt that from time to time it pays 
off in a surprising insiight not easily attainable in any other way’’, will at least 
wonder what psychological interpretations, what enthusiasms and irreverence of 
the fellow-craftsman, Mr. Goodman’s examination offers. 

His approach to literary structure suggests the student of Gestalt psychology; 
and as he discusses methods of formal criticism and their integration, tragedy and 
comedy, novelistic plots, lyrical poetry, and ranges widely and with assurance— 
from Oedipus Rex, Shakespeare, Jonson to Flaubert, Baudelaire and Kafka—his 
particular use of ‘inductive formal analysis’ (‘It has, roughly, an habitual 
approach rather than an organon. It differs from practical criticism ... by 
persisting in the analysis, for its own sake, until a kind of definition is reached, 
and returning on the experience with the understanding arrived at, so the experi- 
ence becomes richer, and comprehending and enjoying are the same.’’) is equally 
effective in his consideration of great works, or flawed. The Structure of Literature 
is a somewhat unorthodox, but stimulating and, indeed, notable book of criticism. 


Tue LIFE OF OscaR WILDE. By Hesketh Pearson. Metheun. Ios. 6d. 


The present cheap edition is the seventh printing of Mr. Pearson’s biography 
since its publication in 1946. Three Appendices have now been added, including 
additional information on Lord Alfred Douglas, Robert Ross, and Frank Harris. 
Two letters from Wilde to Shaw also appear for the first time, and there are some 
new comments on Douglas by Shaw. 
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StR Hans SLOANE, THE GREAT COLLECTOR AND HIS CiRcLE. By E. St. John 
Brooks, D.Litt., M.R.I.A. London: The Batchworth Press. 18s. net. 


There is a very informative dust-jacket on this work. It shows the portrait 
of Sloane, attributed to Kneller, which hangs in the Provost’s House, Trinity 
College. He is handsome and dark and his good looks are also demonstrated 
clearly in the bust by Rysbrack for the statue in the Physic Garden at Chelsea 
which Sloane gave to the Society of Apothecaries. To the side of the portrait on 
the dust-jacket are photographs of his birthplace and of the British Museum; 
the former is a small house in Killyleagh in the County of Down; the latter which 
he founded will always be a lasting memorial for him. 

Sloane was born in 1660, and despite an extraordinarily busy life as a collector 
and a fashionable physician, a life not free from ill-health, he lived to the ripe 
age of 92 with his mental capacity, even then, of a high degree. 

This is the first full-length biography in 200 years, but a worthy life has 
also been published by the Trustees of the British Museum, written by Dr. de 
Beer. He had an amazing career; it must have been a unique occasion when he 
was elected a Fellow of the Royal Society at the age of 25 and this distinction 
was followed by his election to the Fellowship of the Royal College of Physicians 
and the Presidency of both. Honorary Degrees, including M.D. (Dublin 
University), were numerous, A Baronetcy was conferred on him. He was con- 
scientious in his attendance on the poor; it would be of interest to know his feelings 
about the British Health Act, which has done so much to impair the relation of 
doctor and patient. Dr. Brooks has traced his ancestry, and those who are 
interested in Genealogy will find much of value; his father had the rather 
grandiose title of Receiver General of taxes for the County of Down. Botany 
was nearly an obsession for him from his early years and we read that when 
studying in Paris, he worked from 6 a.m. until 8 a.m. in the Royal Garden of 
Plants; this study must have formed the nidus in his mind for his devotion to 
this subject all through his life. His collection of plants from different parts of 
the world, especially from Jamaica, became internationally known, and he used 
this knowledge of plants in his treatment by various drugs. He was, however, 
a fashionable physician, a cautious and competent doctor, an enthusiastic amateur 
in Botany; obviously a tireless worker both at his profession and at his hobby. 
From his love of collecting plants sprang his fame as a collector, first of plants 
and animals, later of objects of art and literature; all of these contributed to 
the great collection which was to form the nucleus of the British Museum. During 
his voyage to Jamaica, he collected the enormous number of 800 plants, most 
of them new. He was afraid that disease in Jamaica would be different to that 
in Europe; however he used his own methods with success, his standard treat- 
ments being bleeding, purging, blistering, fluxing, cupping, but he also adminis- 
tered millipedes and crabs’ eyes. Sloane was lucky to meet Sydenham in his 
early days; the latter was essentially a practical doctor who probably exaggerated 
his pronouncements about the uselessness of the ancillary sciences. When 
informed in Sloane’s letter of recommendation that he was a ripe scholar, a skilful 
anatomist, a good botanist, he said, “‘as for anatomy and botany; all this is 
stuff; you must go to the bedside; it is there alone you can learn disease ’’. 
Although Sydenham has been described as the English Hippocrates, there would 
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be a close finish in Gallup poll for the title between him and Sloane. His long 
absence in Jamaica might have ruined his practice; on the contrary, his know- 
ledge of drugs and his increased knowledge of human nature started him on his 
career as a fashionable physician, consulted by all classes from Queen Anne and 
King George to the beggar. 

The whole record of Sloane suggests that he delighted in doing good and he 
had risen to great eminence and wealth from small beginnings. Whether he was 
using his wonderful bedside manner or conducting experiments, he seems to have 
been equally successful. Would that the young physician of to-day would follow 
his advice not to discard all the old methods when trying out the modern ones. 
He was lucky in his associates of the Royal Society. Has there been a greater 
period than the closing years of the 17th century which produced Newton the 
Natural Philosopher, Wren the Anatomist and Architect, Locke, Boyle, Sydenham 
and Ray, the father of English Botany? He always sustained his association 
with Ireland and had much correspondence with the Dublin Philosophical Society 
and also with Thomas Prior, the founder of the Royal Dublin Society. There 
are many of Sloane’s letters preserved in the MS. in the British Museum, among 
them some from Sir Patrick Dun thanking him for advice given. 

Dr. Brooks is obviously a lover of Sloane, and he has carried out an 
exhaustive study of a very great man. 

The book should be read by the doctor, the medical student, the naturalist, 
and, in fact, by anyone who wishes to spend some valuable hours with one of 
the most erudite men in any generation. 

Bas: 


Jump FoR Joy. By Pat Smythe. London: Cassell & Co. 12s. 6d. net. 


This is a fascinating book and the title does not belie the contents, for ‘‘Joy’’ 
is included in nearly every page. Whether Pat Smythe is giving a history of 
her riding life, which began at four, and she won her first major jumping 
competition at the age of ten, then going from strength to strength until she is 
now acclaimed as the greatest woman show jumper, or possibly the greatest of all 
show jumpers, or whether she is describing how she bought her first horses, or 
the people she has met all over the world, all makes delightful reading. And she 
is not entirely “‘ horsey ’’. She enthuses about her love of the El Greco paintings 
in Spain, she enjoys her clothes, especially when she picks up a bargain, and she 
has no hesitation in giving her ideas on marriage. She was a cowgirl in America, 
a matador in Spain, and a cook-parlourmaid stablegirl in Ireland. She had a 
happy family life, but had the misfortune to lose her mother, who taught riding, 
at an early age. 

The numerous photographs are varied and include some thrilling jumps, 
and she does not mind portraying herself falling. She obviously loves her dogs 
nearly as well as Prince Hal and Tosca. 

The adult or the child, whether a riding enthusiast or not, will be a fortunate 
recipient of Jump for Joy. 

Bes. 
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SATIRE AGAINST Huspanps. By Regnard. Translated by Roland Gant. 


THE VINDICATION OF Wives. By Charles Perrault. Translated by Roland Gant. 
MINIATURE Books. The Rodale Press. 5/- each. 


Here are two works of feminist propaganda. They are, however, unusual in 
that they do not belong to the era of the suffragist movement but were originally 
published in the seventeenth century. Nor are they prose tracts by aristocratic 
bluestockings but verse satires, in the one case by J. F. Regnard who is usually 
remembered as a witty writer of comedies and in the other by Charles Perrault 
whose fame rests on his fairy tales. Regnard wrote his Satire Against Husbands 
in reply to Boileau’s Satire Against Wives and there is no question that he wins 
the day against the 

. old Athlete 

Who, grey of hair, but with unchristian mind 

In guise of Preacher, by his verse unkind, 

(So much indifferent verse forgotten quite), 

On blameless women vests his unjust spite. 
Perrault likewise came up agairst Boileau in the famous Ancients versus Moderns’ 
quarrel, with the former naturally on the side of the Moderns. He is also on the 
side of the angels: 

If a husband recklessly squanders wealth 

In wild dissipation and damages his health. 

By careful housekeeping and the frugal meal, 

A Wife turns him adroitly from woe to weal. 

Roldand Gant wisely relied on Augustan models for the form of his translations 
and except for a few limping lines succeeded in his task. The illustrations by 
Clauss in both books are in colour and add the right note of gaiety. One could 


-scarcely do better than acquire these volumes for oneself or as gifts. 
AS ah 


WHILE THE Humour Is ON ME. By John D. Sheridan. The Talbot Press. 8s. 6d. 


Mr. Sheridan can evidently turn out unhesitatingly the whimsical little 
article that many people enjoy at the breakfast table. The minor irritations and 
absurdities, the sentimental and the pious satisfactions, of daily life are underlined 
or neatly twisted to gratify readers of the slight and the cosy; and the present 
collection will have their unqualified admiration. 


SMILE AND Murper. By F. Addington Symonds. Boardman. gs. 6d. 


The mystery story with an interest in character—even if the newly rich 
woman who dies, her unfaithful, suspected husband, the smooth cousin, are all 
unattractive—is sufficiently rare for Smile and Murder to gratify the addict. The 
solution is, however, rather flat; but perhaps Mr. Symonds became a little weary 
of his uncertainly-balanced tale. 
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